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These  dials  show  the  results 
of  individual  computations 
(addition,  subtraction,  multi* 
plication,  division ).  As  inter¬ 
mediate  answers  areohtained, 
they  can  be  added  to  or  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  amount  in 

See  this  Burroughs  Calculator  in  action.  Find  out  how  it  is 

**  depressing  a  single  key.  Ine 

saving  15%  to  40%  in  calculating  time  for  thousands  of  con-  two  sets  of  dials  work  to¬ 
gether  to  simplify  calculating 

cerns.  Call  your  nearest  Burroughs  office  for  a  demonstration.  to  a  new  degree  ...  to  make 

it  easier  and  faster  and  less 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY.  DETROIT  32.  MICHIGAN  costly. 


BURROUGHS  @  CALCULATORS 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  254. 


how  to  tell  the 

GOOD  WORD 


Memo  to  Business  IdutaW 

Russell  H.  ^""‘‘^'^^pute  course  of  15 

Morthwestert*.^  C  .,„ustrated; 

TsSolW  **'^'**  q'^^®400  lllustrotioos  for 

Tracing  Pag«»-  '-' 

*eho®**-  .1-  ^;«iii  Form-toppnd 

>  For  complete  informot.on, 
below. 


how  to  tell  the 

GOOP  WORD 

If  YOU  are  like  most  people  your  eyes 
went  first  to  the  lower  headline.  There  is 
a  natural  eye-preference  for  the  sharp 
clear  contrast  of  strong  black  and  white. 

That’s  why  most  people  turn  to 
mimeographing  when  they  want  to  tell 
the  good  word  with  easy-to-read 
copies  of  anything  written,  typed  and 
drawn.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
speed,  flexibility  and  ease  of  production 
are  also  factors. 

Whatever  your  duplicating  needs,  be 
sure  you  see  the  new  A.  B.  Dick 
mimeographs  with  Flexamatic  Control. 

For  use  with  all  makes  of  suitable 
stencil  duplicating  products.  Look  in  the 
phone  book  or  send  the  coupon  below  for 
the  name  of  your  nearby  A.  B.  Dick 
representative.  A.  B.  Dick  Company, 

720  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


A. B.  DICK 

THE  OLDEST  NAME  IN  MIMEOGRAPHING 
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To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  254. 
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Small-Business  Courses 

Trends  in  Business  Education — IV 

IVEVVEST  of  the  postwar  developments  in  business 
^  ^  education  is  the  active  interest  in  courses  for 
operators  of  small  businesses.  Because  most  business 
educators  are  concerned  primarily  with  either  office 
or  retail  education,  small-business  courses  have  not 
received  the  attention  that  they  merit. ^  Yet  the  offer¬ 
ings  in  this  new  field  are  growing  so  rapidly  and  in 
so  many  different  directions  that  business  teachers 
should  know  about  the  “small-business  movement.” 

For  years  the  literature  of  management  has  carried 
warnings  and  advice  for  the  would-be  owner  of  the 
small-business  enterprise.  Although  the  odds  against 
early  success  are  always  great,* the  romance  of  “be 
your  own  boss,”  the  appeal  of  “you  can’t  get  rich  work¬ 
ing  for  someone  else,”  and  the  drama  of  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  successes  occasionally  publicized  in  the  press  have 
resulted  in  a  new  crop  of  entrepreneurs  each  year — and 
in  bankruptcy  for  many. 

Because  the  private  ownership  of  business  is  one 
of  the  vertebrae  of  American  economy,  many  agencie.s 
have  sought  to  reduce  the  bankruptcy  rate  among  busi¬ 
ness  beginners.  Colleges  have  offered  business-admin¬ 
istration  courses  for  decades.  Government  departments 
have  issued  bulletins  and  trade  signals  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Texts  on  business  management  have  been  avail¬ 
able  since  American  publishing  houses  were  founded. 

But  the  great  number  of  businesses  founded  by  vet¬ 
erans  under  the  stimulation  of  generous  government 
lending  and  underwriting  brought  the  matter  of  man¬ 
agement  to  a  crisis.  In  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Office  of  Small  Businesses  has  issued  scores  of 
inexpensive  guides  for  setting  up  and  operating  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  enterprises.^  State  commerce  departments, 
too,  have  issued  miles  of  management  aids.  New  York 
State,  for  example,  has  issued  a  separate  brochure  on 
each  of  over  a  dozen  aspects  of  managing  one’s  own 
business;  how  to  select  a  location,  how  to  keep  rec¬ 
ords,  how  to  advertise,  and  so  on.  Dozens  of  new  “how 
to  run  your  own  business”  texts  have  appeared. 

With  the  use  of  these  materials,  business  schools 

^  Professional  literature,  too,  has  not  done  justice  to  this  new  field.  The 
B.E.W.  is  hastening  to  remedy  its  own  shortcoming  in  this  regard.  To 
wit:  a  series  of  articles  by  various  authors  commenced  in  the  October 
issue. 

*  A  full  page  of  titles  of  these  publications  appeared  in  the  May,  1947, 
issue  of  the  Business  Education  World,  page  507. 
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Why  You  Need  Adjustable  Typing  Desks 


When  a  Typewriter  Is  Too  Low — 

The  typist  must  droop  her  shoulders  and  hunch  over 
the  machine.  A  sharp,  brisk  stroke  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible.  Her  fingers  snag  the  keys  in  the  row  above.  She 
pushes  keys  down,  holds  them  down,  jams  keys,  locks 
key  bars,  gets  many  “mashed”  and  smudged  characters. 
At  the  end  of  a  day,  she  is  exhausted.  Her  back  aches. 
Her  production  has  been  low  because  her  efficiency  has 
been  handicapped.  Low  desks  handicap  learners,  too. 


When  a  Typewriter  Is  Too  High — 

The  typist  must  raise  her  shoulders  to  an  unnatural 
height  or  suspend  her  arms  in  a  strained  position.  She  is 
uncomfortable.  She  makes  many  errors  on  the  lower 
row  of  keys,  the  space  bar,  and  the  shift  keys.  Typing 
numerals  requires  her  to  raise  her  whole  hand.  By  noon 
she  is  tired,  her  neck  is  stiff,  and  her  shoulders  ache. 
The  production  of  this  typist  is  lower  than  necessary.  If 
a  student  is  so  handicapped,  his  progress  will  be  slow. 

When  a  Typewriter  Is  Exactly  Right — 

The  upward  slant  of  the  typist’s  forearm  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  keyboard — 30  degrees.  To  quote  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  study,  she  types  more,  with  less 
fatigue,  and  with  fewer  errors.  Being  able  to  sit  natu¬ 
rally  erect,  she  can  use  a  “clawing”  stroke,  can  obtain 
maximum  leverage  on  the  keys,  can  hold  her  head  and 
eyes  naturally,  and  can  keep  her  hands  close  to  the  key¬ 
board.  Students  progress  faster  when  “exactly  right.” 


HAMMOND  ADJUSTABLE 
TYPING  DESKS 

have  a  built-in  elevator  on  which  the 
typewriter  rests.  Turn  a  knob.  The  ma¬ 
chine  goes  up  or  down  to  the  right  height 
for  the  student.  Height  is  adjustable  from 
26  to  30  inches  from  the  floor.  Send  the 
coupon  today,  to  get  illustrations  and  full 
details. 


Send  Coupon  lor  Information  Today 


Hammond  Desk  Company  BEW 

5248  Hohman  Avenue  Dec. 

Hammond,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  at  once  information  about: 
□  Adjustable  Typing  Desk  models 
G  Research  on  typewriter  heights 

Name  . 

School  . 

Address  . 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  254, 
DECEMBER,  1948 
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John  Robert  Gregg 
Said,  Many  Years  Ago 

Shorthand  System 

There  is  no  surer  way 
to  delay  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  art  [of  short¬ 
hand]  than  to  spend  time 
pondering  about  addi¬ 
tional  abbreviations  one 
might  use. 

Reading  Errors 

A  mistake  students 
make  in  reading  short¬ 
hand  is  to  read  partly 
through  an  outline  and 
then,  having  an  inkling  of 
the  word,  to  guess  at  the 
remainder. 

Ceilings 

I  remember  that  typing 
teachers  used  to  believe 
that  it  was  humanly  im¬ 
possible  to  typewrite  at 
more  than  100  words  a 
minute. 

Psychology 

Keep  before  the  student 
from  the  beginning  the 
end  to  be  attained  —  and 
that  is  rapidity  as  well  as 
accuracy. 

Philosophy 

Like  our  tomorrows, 
our  year  of  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  lies  before  us,  and 
yet  always  with  us. 


and  colleges  quickly  picked  up  the  gauntlet  and  in- 
augurated  small-business  courses  for  the  veterans. 
Though  many  high  schools  felt  and  recognized  the 
need  for  such  training,  few  have  begun  it.  But  there 
are  beginnings. 

In  New  York  City,  special  courses  are  now  being 
given  in  the  trade  schools^  to  help  radio-repair  and 
other  student  groups  to  prepare  for  management  of  j 
their  own  shops.  In  some  other  schools,  courses  on  the  ■ 
business  management  of  farms  and  small  stores  are 
being  offered,  more  in  the  evening  school  than  in  the 
regular  high  school  program. 

Whether  the  small-business  offerings  become  a 
future  feature  of  programs  in  the  high  school,  or  in 
the  private  business  school,  or  in  the  junior  college,  I 
or  in  the  college  of  business  administration  remains 
yet  to  be  seen.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  interest 
in  small-business  training  is  a  part  of  the  American 
scene;  and  so  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  likely  that  from  the 
present  many-headed  trend  to  do  something  about 
small  business  there  will  evolve  a  program  of  training 
to  parallel  present  programs  in  office  and  in  distribu¬ 
tive  training.  ! 

*  For  details  of  the  New  York  City  program,  see  the  article  by  Sydney  ! 
Klevorick  in  the  November  issue  of  the  B.E.W.,  page  141.  I 


Professional  News  i 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHING  AIDS 

One  of  the  most  consistent  sources  of  new  and  good 
material  for  adult  education  is  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Education  in  California,  headed  by  Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby. 
While  most  of  the  rich,  duplicated  publications  have  been 
directed  to  businessmen-teachers  of  distributive  courses, 
all  the  publications  have  been  so  basic,  forthright,  and 
informal  that  they  are  valuable  and  interesting  to  all 
business-subject  teachers. 

In  April,  1947,  the  Bureau  published  “Retail  Merchan¬ 
dising”;  in  January,  1948,  “Fundamentals  of  Salesman¬ 
ship”;  and  more  recently,  in  July,  1948,  “Tests  and  Test¬ 
ing.”  This  last  is  extraordinarily  helpful  and  stimulating, 
for  it  is  written  in  a  semifiction  style  that  might  well  be 
recommended  to  authors  of  books  on  tests  and  measure-  ( 
ments.  Sample  from  Chapter  I :  : 

Tom  grabbed  the  handle  of  the  lawnmower  and  took  a  few 
swift  jabs  at  the  sturdy  grass. 

“Huh  1  My  students  are  not  interested  in  being  tested.  Tests 
are  for  high  schools  and  colleges.  These  people  are  adults. 
They  come  to  class  after  a  hard  day’s  work.” 

The  professor  leaned  on  the  fence  and  stroked  his  goatee.  ■, 
“That’s  true,  Tom.  But  ...” 

The  testing  bulletin  was  written  by  John  W.  Ernest, 
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merchandising  instructor  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  City  College,  when  he  served  as  a 
Research  Specialist  for  Doctor  Kibby’s  Bu¬ 
reau.  Copies  of  the  testing  and  the  other 
bulletins  are  not  available  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution;  but  those  with  special  reasons 
for  wishing  a  copy  may  be  able  to  obtain 
one  from  Doctor  Kibby  at  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

GETTING  BACK 
TO  NORMAL 

Appearance  and  personality  are  aids  to 
job  seekers;  but  they  are  keys  just  to  get¬ 
ting  interviews,  not  to  getting  jobs.  That  is 
what  Professor  F.  K.  Hardy  (Michigan 
State  College)  reports  after  a  study  of  an¬ 
swers  given  by  640  employers  who  were 
asked  to  evaluate  the  ten  qualities  they  look 
for  when  employing  workers. 

The  employers  gave  a  rating  of  23.08  to 
personality  and  appearance,  but  weighted 
,  performance  qualifications  at  58.57  per 
I  cent,  proving.  Professor  Hardy  says,  that 
“know  how”  far  outweighs  “say  how.” 

SOME  THINGS 
ARE  FREE 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Sales  Executives,  Gregg  has  reprinted 
the  popular  “One  Semester  Course  of  Study 
for  Salesmanship.”  It  contains  a  complete 
1  course  outline,  a  time  schedule,  and  sales 

(  projects.  It  is  not  linked  to  any  one  text¬ 

book.  You  may  obtain  a  copy  by  sending 
your  request  and  a  self-addressed  and 
stamped  envelope  to  any  Gregg  office. 

Knmv  Your  Watershed,  a  big  help  to 
geography  teachers,  is  available  upon  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

FEWER  VETS 
IN  COLLEGE 

There  are  10  per  cent  fewer  veterans 
attending  college  this  fall,  says  the  U.  S. 

■  Office  of  Education.  This  year’s  round 
figure  of  one  million  is  100,000  below  the 
1947  figure. 

The  percentage  of  veterans  in  the  col¬ 
lege  population  has  been  dropping,  too,  as 
more  veterans  complete  their  training  or 
leave  school:  in  1946,  vets  made  up  53  per 
cent  of  campus  populations;  1947,  48  per 
cent;  and  this  year,  about  45  per  cent. 


TO  USE  THE  GREGG  WRITER  AWARDS 


HERE  IS  WHAT  YOU  NEED 

•  Awards  Instruction  Booklet 

•  The  Gregg  News  Letters 

•  Classroom  Honor  Rolls 

•  Transcription  Speed  Project  Charts 

•  Poster  showing  student  awards  for  bul¬ 
letin  board 

•  Sample  album 

#. Sample  Competent  Typist  Speed  Test 

•  Sample  of  The  Gregg  Writer 

•  Sample  slide 

sent  free  to  teachers  who  have  not 
already  received  them  on  request. 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 
270  Madison  Avonue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Secretarial  Practice 
Year-Round  Tests 


20 


TESTS  ON  TOPICS 
IN  YOUR  COURSE 


Ready  for  you  to  use,  regardless  of  the 
basic  text  you  use,  is  this  booklet  of'  20 
examinations.  Topics  covered  are: 

1.  Secretarial  Supplies 

2.  Transcribing  Dictation 

3.  Composing  Letters 

4.  Business  Reports 

5.  Business  Reference  Books 
.  6.  Duplicating 

7.  Telegraphic  Service 

8.  Telephoning 

9.  Preparing  Bills 

10.  Financial  Forms 

11.  Statistical  Records 

12.  Legal  Forms 

13.  Travel  Information 

14.  Transportation  of  Goods 

15.  Handling  the  Mail 

16.  Filing  Procedures 

17.  Filing  Equipment 

18.  Preparation  for  Job  Hunt 

19.  Job-Finding  Campaign 

20.  Job  Behavior 

Each  booklet,  containing  all  20  of  the  tests 
on  perforated  pages,  costs  40  cents.  A 
complete  teacher’s  key  is  provided.  All  the 
tests  are  objective — quick  to  take  and  to 
score.  Write  the  nearest  Gregg  ofRce 
about — 

“SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE  TESTS” 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
New  York  16  Boston  16 

Chicago  3  Dallas  I 

San  Francisco  2  Toronto  5  London,  W.C.I 


BETTER  MAKE 
LONG  RANGE  PLANS 

The  headline  news  in  education  for  the 
next  seven  years  is  going  to  be  “enroll¬ 
ments  are  growing.”  Already  the  first  crop 
of  “war  babies”  is  flooding  the  elementary 
schools;  the  high  tide  will  reach  the  high 
schools  by  1955,  when  enrollment  will  have 
swelled  to  five  million  over  this  year’s 
rosters — and  by  which  time,  according  to 
estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
our  schools  must  have  200,000  more  class¬ 
rooms  and  teachers. 

RESEARCH  AID 

When  a  new  book  is  copyrighted,  the 
Library  of  Congress  receives  “depository 
copies”  and  then  publishes  a  set  of  cross- 
reference  cards  on  the  book.  The  book  is 
catalogued  on  cards  under  author,  under 
title,  and  under  each  important  subject 
treated. 

These  cards  are  distributed  to  libraries 
all  over  the  w'orld — and  may  be  purchased 
in  subject  or  author  sets  by  individual  per¬ 
sons.  If  you  want  a  file  of  all  the  books 
copyrighted  in  any  subject  field,  you  can 
buy  the  whole  set  of  cards  for  that  field. 
Prices  range  from  5  to  10  cents  a  card,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  screening  you 
wdsh. 

The  Union  Catalogue  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  lists  the  location  of  books  in  the 
major  research  libraries.  'Phis  catalogue 
has  more  than  thirteen  million  entries — in 
case  you  can’t  locate  one  particular  edition 
of  a  book  in  w’hich  you  arc  interested ! 


People 

Cni.I.EGIATK  APPOINTMENTS 
•  G.  Elw'OOd  Hookky  to  the  position  of 
field  instructor  in  distributive  education  at 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington  .  .  .  Wil¬ 
lard  G.  Adams,  graduate  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  to  Eastern  Illinois  State  College, 
Charleston,  to  succeed  Dr.  Stanley  C. 
Robi.nson,  who  has  been  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  dean  of  extension  and  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  management  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana. 

Lloyd  E.  Baugham,  from  head  of  the 
Business  Education  Department  at  Roose¬ 
velt  High  School,  Atlanta,  to  chairman  of 
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Testing  Production 
in  Typewriting 


Typing  Examinations 
Ready  for  Your  Use 


For  use  at  end  of  80  periods: 

5-minute  timing  on  business  material 
10-minute  copying  of  an  announcement 

*  10-minute  typing  of  revised  tabulation 

*  1 0-minute  typing  of  urrarranged  letters 


Stanley  Robinson  .  .  .  Lloyd  Baugham  .  .  . 
to  Illinois  to  Georgia 

the  Secretarial  Science  Department,  Atlan¬ 
ta  Division,  University  of  Georgia  .  .  . 
Woodrow  \V.  Bat.dwtn  to  the  University 

California.  Los  Angeles,  as  an  assistant 
in  office  management.  Mary  M.  Zweig  to 
Union  College,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  .  .  .  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  I^ENNKTT  to  director  of  business 
education.  West  Haven,  Connecticut,  and 
Melvin  E.  Wagner  to  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  also  in  West  Ha\en, 
Connecticut. 

Betty  Jane  Lloyd,  from  M unhall  (  Penn¬ 
sylvania)  High  School,  to  instructorship  in 
Margaret  Morrison  C'arnegie  College,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Unique  assignment:  teaching  an 
elective  personal-use  ty])ing  course  to  Car¬ 
negie  Tech  engineers!  .  .  .  Antoinette 
Gi'Enter  to  the  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women,  Milledgeville  .  .  .  Lenora  .Sher¬ 
man,  from  .State  Teachers  CAdlege,  Dickin¬ 
son,.  North  Dakota,  to  an  associate  profes¬ 
sorship  in  the  Secretarial  Science  ne])art- 
inent.  New  Mexico  State  'I'eachers  College. 
Silver  City. 

Elizabeth  A.  Hegner,  from  Monaca 
(Pennsylvania)  High  School,  to  secre¬ 
tarial  instructorship  at  the  Tetupe  (Ari¬ 
zona)  State  College  .  .  .  .Alice  G.  Richard¬ 
son  to  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks  .  .  .  Grace  E  Herr  to  Madi¬ 
son  College,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  .  .  . 
Clarabelle  McDermanj),  formerly  of  Kl- 
lendale.  North  Dakota,  to  the  business  edu¬ 
cation  staff  at  North  Dakota  Normal  and 
Industrial  College. 

Leo  Osterman,  formerly  of  the  Milton 
(Illinois)  High  School  and  previously  a 
teacher  in  a  Nebraska  junior  college,  to 
the  Secretarial  Science  Department  of 
Carthage  (Illinois)  College  .  .  .  Regina 
Myers  to  Junior  College,  Ventura,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


For  use  at  end  of  160  periods: 

10-minute  timing  on  business  material 
*IO-mInute  copying  of  mailing  list  on  labels 
10-minute  typing  of  revised  statement  of 
profit  and  loss 

*  10-minute  copying  of  form  letters 


For  use  at  end  of  240  periods: 

lO-minute  timing  on  business  material 
*  1 0-minute  typing  of  unarranged  letters 
*IO-mInute  typing  of  Invoices  on  forms 
10-minute  typing  revised  manuscript 


JiLii  3'DUUi 


For  use  at  end  of  320  periods: 

lO-mlnute  timing  on  business  material 
*IO-mInute  typing  of  2-page  letters 
*  1 0-minute  copying  tabular  reports 
*IO-mInute  typing  of  revised  news  release 


^Business  forms  are  provided  with  the  tests, 
so  that  the  assignments  are  practical  and 
vocational.  These  tests  may  be  used  with 
any  textbook.  Complete  directions  and 
scoring  instructions  included  with  orders 
of  tests.  Write  to  the  nearest  Gregg 
office  about — 


TYPING  FOR  BUSINESS  TESTS 


Boston  1 6 


Chicago  3  Dallas  I 

San  Francisco  2  Toronto  5  London,  W.C.  I 
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WIIXIAM  ODELL 
to  Stanford 


KENNETH  SMITH 
to  Gregg 


HIRAM  RASELY 
to  V.A. 


PARKER  LILES 
new  Ph.D. 


Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  an  outstanding 
business  educator  who  has  progressed  far 
in  public-school  administration,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  post  as  superintendent  of  the 
Oakland,  California,  public  schools  and  ac¬ 
cepted  appointment  as  professor  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity.  Doctor  Odell  is  co-author  of  the  “di¬ 
rect-approach  method”  of  teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand  and  is  author  of  several  other 
business-education  textbooks.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  widely  in  professional  journals  and  was 
at  one  time  editor  of  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Business  Education  World  for  super¬ 
visors  and  administrators  of  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

Before  going  to  Oakland,  originally  as 
assistant  superintendent.  Doctor  Odell  was 
for  several  years  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  He  has  been 
superintendent  in  Oakland  since  June,  1942. 

PROMOTIONS 

Albert  J.  Perrelli,  from  Illinois  state 
supervisor  of  business  education,  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  curriculum  and  supervision  for  the 
DeKalb  public  schools. 

Blake  Spencer,  from  principal  of  Mer¬ 
ritt  Business  School,  Oakland,  California, 
to  acting  director  of  business  education  for 
the  city  of  Oakland. 

GREGG  APPOINTMENT 

Kenneth  M.  Smith,  of  Massillon,  Ohio, 
has  succeeded  Earl  Zimmerman  as  Gregg 
representative  in  Ohio.  (Mr.  Zimmerman 
now  represents  Gregg  in  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.) 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  and  has  done  graduate  work  at  Ohio 
University  and  Capitol  University.  He  is 


an  experienced  teacher  of  shorthand,  typ-  I 
ing,  bookkeeping,  and  general  business.  He  1 
has  been  a  practicing  accountant  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  served  as  an  Army  court  re-  I 
porter. 

DOCTORATE 

A.  Parker  Liles,  supervisor  of  business 
education,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  from  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Dissertation:  “A  Study  to  Deter-  j 
mine  the  Duties  of  Clerical  Workers,  the  ) 
Elements  of  Success  in  Qerical  Work,  and 
the  Validity  of  Selected  Guidance  Tech¬ 
niques  for  Determining  Clerical  Aptitude.” 
June,  1948. 

OFF  THE  JOB 

Theodore  Woodward,  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  George  Peabody  College  j 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Is  on 
a  leave  of  absence  to  complete  his  doctoral 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  i 
Eugenia  Moseley  is  acting  director  in  Mr.  | 
Woodward’s  absence. 

T.  James  Crawford,  instructor  at  In¬ 
diana  University  and  well-known  demon¬ 
strator  of  teaching  techniques  in  typewrit-  ; 
ing  and  shorthand,  is  recuperating  in  his  I 
home  after  a  long  illness  that  interrupted  , 
his  summer  studies  at  Columbia  University 
and  has  kept  him. from  his  Indiana  classes. 
Address  for  well-wishers:  11  Dunmoyle  i 
Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  . 

RECOGNITION  I 

Hiram  N.  Rasely,  Burdett  College,  Bos-  j 
ton,  Massachusetts,  has  been  appointed  con-  i 
sultant  to  the  Veterans  Administration.  He  | 
will  serve  on  a  special  committee  in  con-  | 
nection  with  the  administration  of  those  ) 
laws  granting  courses  of  vocational  re-  j 
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habilitation  to  disabled  veterans  and  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  benefits  to  other  veterans. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Mr.  Rasely  is  the 
lone  private  school  man  on  the  committee. 
His  appointment  is  in  recognition  of  the 
leadership  he  has  shown  in  behalf  of  pri¬ 
vate  schools’  business,  for  whose  interests 
he  has  long  been  spokesman  in  relations 
with  the  V.A. 


retirement 

Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby  has  retired  from  his 
position  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  after  twenty-three  years  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  leadership.  Succeeding  him  as  state 
chief  will  be  Dr.  William  R.  Blackler, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Bureau  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

Doctor  Kibby  is 
nationally  known 
for  his  efforts  in  be- 
Swy-  half  of  vocational 

business  education : 
as  vice-president  of 
the  American  Voca- 
tional  Association  in 
charge  of  the  busi- 
ness  education  sec- 
tion,  he 

labored  to  obtain 
for  that  section  a 
status  and  member¬ 
ship  equal  to  those 
of  other  vocational  sections.  As  chief  of 
the  California  Bureau,  he  has  seen  his  staff 
increase  and  business  education  develop 
greatly  during  his  many  years  of  leader¬ 
ship.  Professional  literature  is  full  of  his 
contributions,  and  their  influence  is  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  his  ability  and  popularity. 

Doctor  Blackler,  successor  to  Doctor 
Kibby,  has  served  previously  as  researcher 
and  teacher  trainer  in  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  in  California;  as  special  supervisor  of 
War  Production  Training  in  business.  He 
has  been  assistant  state  supervisor  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  past  three  years.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculties  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  New  York  University,  and  the 
University  of  California;  and  he  has  taught 
on  the  high  school  level,  also — in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Doctor  Kibby  will  move  from  Sacra¬ 
mento  to  a  new  home  at  90  James  Avenue, 
Atherton,  California. 


A.W.  Faber’s  EraserStik  is  more 
convenient/  more  useful  —  be¬ 
cause  it  is  shaped  like  o  pencil. 
Encased  in  wood,  it  protects  the 
100*4  pure  pre-war  rubber  and 
gives  you  a  clean,  fresh  erasing 
point  at  all  times.  EraserStik 
gets  into  tight  places,  erases  a 
single  letter  without  marring  the 
rest  of  the  word. 

Point  EraserStik  with  a  knife  or 
mechanical  sharpener.  Use  it 
for  ink,  pencil  or  typewriting. 
Convenient  for  pocket  or  purse. 

TeachersI — instruct  your  students 
in  the  new,  modern  method  of 
erasing  by  using  EraserStik. 
Requisition  through  your  supply 
department ...  or,  if  you  prefer, 
fill  out  the  coupon  for  one  FREE 
sample. 

TDmwMifenBlilk  7091  wMmI bnsh  Ik 

‘  a!  W.’FABir^sfaL  PmcH  Co.7|m! 
Newark  4,  N.  J. 

Please  serKf  me  one  Free 
EraserSHkNo.7099B. 

Nome . 

School . 

Gty . State.... 


IRA  KIBBY 
retired 
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HEART  OF  TEXAS 

Henry  M.  Ramsay,  for  many  years  head 
of  the  staff  at  Tyler  (Texas)  Commercial 
College,  has  resigned  from  his  position. 
New  president  of  the  institution  is  Mr.s. 
Jewel  Spinks,  who  will  be  assisted  in  the 
school’s  administration  by  J.  A.  Tolbert, 
vice-president,  and  John  W.  Glynn,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  Mr.  Ramsay  will  remain 
with  the  school  as  president  emeritus  and 
public  relations  officer.  Tyler  Commercial 
College  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Texas  busi¬ 
ness  schools:  it  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  in  October. 


Groups 

NEW  STATE  OFFICERS 

Recently  elected  officers  of  state  associa¬ 
tions  in  business  education  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Illinois.  C.  W.  Pearson  (Decatur),  presi¬ 
dent;  Clarence  Carey  (Chicago),  vice- 
president;  Laura  L.  Brown  (Chicago), 
secretary;  and  Willard  Cochran  (Peo¬ 
ria),  treasurer. 

Delaware.  Maurice  Daisey  (Wyoming), 
president;  Elmer  Vevereaux  (Wilming¬ 
ton),  vice-president;  and  Stella  Chiller 
(W'ilmington),  secretary-treasurer. 

Maryland.  .Sylvia  E.  W'ood  (Baltimore), 
president;  Anna  Marie  Dretsin  (Green- 
belt),  vice-president;  Ruth  Corbett  (Bal¬ 
timore),  .secretary;  and  Mr.  Lee  Roth- 
r(x:k  (Towson),  treasurer. 

Utah  (Business  Education  Section). 
Mrs.  Merie  Bosh  (Salt  Lake  City),  presi¬ 
dent;  Clarence  Wilson  (Ogden),  and 
Mira  Williams  (Provo),  vice-presidents; 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Brown  (.Salt  Lake  City), 
secretary. 

DELTA  PI  EPSILON 

The  annual  lecture  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
always  a  high  spot  in  the  fraternity’s  pro¬ 
fessional  program,  will  be  given  this  year 
by  Dr,  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  professor  of 
education.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  whose  subject  will  be  “Challenges 
to  Curriculum  Planners.” 

Doctor  Forkner  will  make  his  address 
following  the  dpe  banquet  held  in  Detroit 
at  the  time  of  the  nbta  convention.  The 
dinner  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 


December  29,  at  the  BooK-Cadillac  Hotel. ^ 
Reservations  may  be  made  with  Mary  L  [ 
SuFANA,  552  Taft  Street,  Gary,  Indiana.  j 

PROFESSIONAL 
MARSHALL  PLAN 

That  is  what  the  nea  has  called  its  Over¬ 
seas  Teacher  Relief  Fund:  “Our  profes¬ 
sional  Marshall  Plan.”  American  teachers 
have  already  contributed  over  a  quarter 
million  dollars  to  the  fund,  which  is  being 
used  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  books 
to  teachers  in  foreign  countries. 

The  fund  was  begun  last  year  as  a 
“Thanksgiving  present,”  but  contributions 
have  been  rolling  steadily  into  NEA  head¬ 
quarters — and  so  have  the  overseas  gifts,  ' 
Address:  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 

W  ashington  6,  D.  C. 

SOUTHWESTERN  ELECTS 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Southwestern  Pri¬ 
vate  Commercial  Schools  Association  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  October  28-30.  ! 

George  R.  Parish  (Draughon’s  Business 
College,  San  Antonio,  Texas),  president: 

C.  E.  Metzger  (Capital  City  Commercial  ' 
College,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas),  vice-presi-  ^ 
dent;  and  Gerald  Battle  (Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  Business  College),  secretary- 
treasurer. 

NOMA 

K.  B.  Willett,  Hardware  Mutuals. 
Stevens  Point,  W’isconsin,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Office  Management 
Association  at  the  recent  convention  of  this 
organization.  The  vice-president  of  the 
group  is  H.  A.  Wichert,  Fairmont  Foods 
Company,  Omaha,  and  the  second  vice- 
president  is  W’.  M.  Bennett,  Inland  Con¬ 
tainer  Corporation,  Indianapolis.  “Office 
Teamwork  for  Production”  was  the  theme 
of  the  recent  St.  Louis  convention. 

General  chairman  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  was  L.  H.  Diekroeger,  vice-prin¬ 
cipal  of  St.  Louis  Hadley  Technical  High 
School  and  president  of  the  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers  Association. 

The  “Proceedings”  of  the  conference  has 
been  published  as  a  separate  book.  It  pre¬ 
sents  the  transcript  of  the  various  sessions 
of  the  conference.  Copies  of  the  “Proceed¬ 
ings”  may  be  obtained  ($5)  by  writing  to 
NOMA  headquarters  at  12  East  Chelten 
Avenue,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania. 
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Participants  in  the  NBTA-NAACS  Convention 


D  Making  plans  for  this  year’s  nbta  convention  are  these  board  members  and  officers  of  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association  (left  to  right)  :  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  Northwestern 
University;  Jay  R.  Gates,  Dyke  and  Spencerian  College;  Ray  G.  Price,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  treasurer;  L.  H.  Diekroeger,  Hadley  Technical  High  School,  St.  Louis,  president; 
Robert  Finch,  Cincinnati  Board  of  Public  Education,  secretary;  Jay  Miller,  Goldey  College; 
E.  W.  Alexander,  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis.  Not  present  are  Mary  Sufana,  Wash¬ 
ington  High  School,  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  first  vice-president;  and  Willis  M.  Kenealy, 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  second  vice-president.  The  convention  will  meet 
at  the  Book-Cadillac  Hotel  in  Detroit  on  December  27-30.  The  following  will  take  part 
in  the  program: 

NAME  FROM  PARTICIPATION  MEETING 

Alexander,  E.  W . St.  Louis  . NBTA  Executive  Board .  .... 

Alexander,  Rev.  Bill.. Oklahoma  City . Address,  NBTA  luncheon . Thursday  12:15 

Anderson,  L.  \V . Evansville,  Ind . Discussion,  Off.  Mach . Wednesday  2:00 

Baxandall,  Ray  W _ Oshkosh,  Wis . Discussion,  Private  Schools - Thursday  2:00 

Boling,  Clem . Cincinnati  . Discussion,  Priv.  Sch.  Instr _ Wednesday  9:30 

Bowman,  Wallace  B..New  York  City . Discussion,  Secretarial . Wednesday  2:00 

Boyd,  Charles . Detroit  . Discussion,  Distrib.  Ed . Wednesday  9:30 

Breidenbatigh,  V.  E. ..Terre  Haute,  Ind . Discussion,  Bookkeeping . Wednesday  2:(X) 

Chevalier,  Col.  W . New  York  City . Address,  Gen.  Assembly . Tuesday  p.m.  8:00 

Condon,  Arnold  . Tucson,  Arizona . Presiding,  Secretarial . Wednesday  2:00 

Cooper,  (ieorge  . Kalamazoo . Discussion,  Audio-Visual  . Wednesday  2:00 

Diekroeger,  L.  H . St.  Louis  . NBTA  Pres.,  Exec.  Board .  . 

Presiding,  Gen.  Assembly . Tuesday  p.m.  8:00 

Presiding,  2d  Gen.  Assembly. .  .Thursday  9:30 

Presiding,  NBTA  Banquet . Thursday  6:30 

Dodds,  Thomas  H _ Buffalo  . Discussion,  Priv.  Sch.  Instr _ Wednesday  9:30 

Dubats,  Gertrude _ Whitewater,  Wis.  ...Discussion,  Off.  Mach . Wednesday  2:00 

Evans,  R.  A . Gastonia,  N.  C . Discussion,  Private  Schools. ..  .Thursday  2:00 

Finch,  Robert  . Cincinnati  . NBTA  Secretary,  Exec.  Board . 

Discussion,  Sec.  Schools . Thursday  2:00 

Fisk,  McKee . Fresno,  Cal . Discussion,  College . Thursday  ,  2:00 

Forkner,  Hamden  L..New  York  City . Discussion,  Sec.  Schools . Thursday  2:00 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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NAME 


FROM 


PARTICIPATION 


MEETING 


Freeman,  M.  Herbert. Paterson,  N.  J . Discussion,  Social  Bus . Wednesday  9:30 

Panel,  Sec.  Schools . Thursday  2:00 

Freitag,  Elsie  . Dearborn,  Mich . Discussion,  Audio-Visual  . Wednesday  2:00 

Fries,  Albert  C . Evanston,  Ill . NBTA  Executive  Board .  . 


Gates,  Jay  R . 

Cleveland  . 

.NBTA  Executive  Board . 

•  •  •  ■ 

George,  J.  E . 

Enid,  Okla . 

.Presiding,  NBTA  luncheon _ Thursday  12:15 

George,  J.  E.,  Jr . 

Enid,  Okla . 

.Presiding,  Private  Schools . 

Thursday 

2:00 

Gibson,  E.  Dana . 

■  San  Diego  . 

.Presiding,  College . 

Thursday 

2:00 

Given,  John  N . . 

.Los  Angeles  . 

.Discussion,  Administration  .... 

,  Wednesday 

9:30 

Hamrin,  Dr.  S.  A. . . . 

.Evanston,  Ill . 

.Address,  Gen.  Assembly . 

.Thursday 

9:30 

Hatfield,  E.  E . 

.Norman,  Okla . 

.Presiding,  Bookkeeping . 

.Wednesday 

2:00 

Hill.  J.  Murray . 

.Bowling  Green.  Ky.. 

.Toastmaster,  NBTA  Banquet. 

.Thursday 

6:30 

Huffman,  Harry  . . . 

.Norman,  Okla . 

.Discussion,  Bookkeeping . 

.  Wednesday 

2:00 

Jacobson,  Qarence  C. 

.Rapid  City,  S.  D.... 

.Presiding,  Priv.  Sch.  Instr... 

.  Wednesday 

9:30 

Jones,  J.  R . 

.Bloomington,  Ind.  .. 

.Presiding,  Off.  Mach . 

.  Wednesday 

2:00 

Kenealy,  Willis  M.. . 

.  Los  Angeles  . 

..NBTA  Second  Vice-President . 

Kopf,  Arnold  . 

.St.  Louis  . . 

..Presiding,  Distrib.  Ed . 

.  Wednesday 

9:30 

Lessenberry,  D.  D. . . 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

.  .Discussion,  Private  Schools. . . 

.Thursday 

2:00 

Marietta,  E.  L . 

.Iowa  City  . 

..Discussion,  Off.  Mach . 

.  Wednesday 

2:00 

Mayne,  F.  Blair _ 

.  Sacramento  . 

..Panel  Ch.,  Social  Bus . 

,  .Wednesday 

9:30 

McFarland,  Dr.  K... 

.Topeka,  Kansas  ... 

..Address,  NBTA  Banquet _ 

.  .Thursday 

6:30 

Meade,  Kenneth  A. . , 

,  , 

Discussion,  Private  Schools . . 

.  .Thursdav 

2:00 

Meadows,  George  A 

. .  Shreveport,  La.  . . . 

..NBTA  publicity  director _ 

Miller,  Jay  . . . 

..Wilmington  . 

..NBTA  Executive  Board _ 

Musselman,  V.  A... 

.  .Lexington,  Ky . 

..Discussion,  Bookkeeping  .... 

. .  Wednesday 

2:00 

Olson,  Milton  C. . . . 

. .  .\lbany  . 

..Discussion,  Bookkeeping _ 

.  .Wednesday 

2:00 

Place,  Irene  . 

..Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. 

.  .Discussion,  Administration  .. 

.  .Wednesday 

9:30 

Polishook,  William 

. .  Philadelphia  . 

. .  Discussion,  College  . 

.  .Thursday 

2:00 

Price,  Ray  G . 

..Minneapolis . 

..NBTA  Treasurer  . 

Presiding,  Sec.  Schools . 

.  .Thursday 

2:00 

Richert,  G.  Henry. . 

..Washington,  D.  C., 

...Discussion,  Distrib.  Ed . 

. .  Wednesday 

9:30 

Robinson,  Stanley  C..Urbana,  Ill . 

...Discussion,  Social  Bus . 

.  .Wednesday 

9:30 

Rowe,  John . 

..New  York  City _ 

...Discussion,  Secretarial . 

.  .Wednesday 

2:00 

Salsgiver,  Paul  L. . . 

. .  Boston  . 

. . .  Discussion,  Sec.  Schools . 

.  .Thursday 

2:00 

Scheiderer,  Mabel  . 

.  .Decatur,  Ill . 

. .  .Discussion,  Off.  Mach . 

.  .Wednesday 

2:00 

Selby,  Paul  . 

. .  Kirksville,  Mo.  . . . 

...Discussion,  College . 

, . .  Thursday 

2:00 

Springgate,  V . 

..Oshkosh,  Wis.  ... 

...Discussion,  Priv.  Sch.  Instr.. 

, .  .Wednesday 

9:30 

Strong,  Earl  P . 

..Urbana,  Ill . 

...Panel  Ch.,  Administration.., 
Discussion,  Off.  Mach . 

, .  .Wednesday 
. . .  Wednesday 

9:30 

2:00 

Sufana,  Mary . 

..East  Chicago,  Ill.. 

...NBTA  First  Vice-President, 

.... 

Tarrant,  Hugh . 

...Wyandotte,  Mich. 

. . .  Discussion,  Audio-Visual  . . 

. .  .Wednesday 

2:00 

Taylor,  James  R.. . . 

...Detroit  . 

. .  .Panel  Ch.,  Gen.  Assembly. . . 

. . .  Thursday 

9:30 

Thompson,  James  M.. Charleston,  Ill.  ... 

...Presiding,  Social  Bus . 

. . .  Wednesday 

9:30 

Tidwell,  Fred  - 

. . .  Seattle,  Wash.  . . . 

. .  .Discussion,  Secretarial . 

. . .  Wednesday 

2:00 

Toll,  Lewis  R . 

. .  .Normal,  Ill . 

. .  .Panel,  Social  Bus . 

. . .  Wednesday 

9:30 

Trytten,  J.  M . 

. .  .Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. 

. . .  Presiding,  Audio-Visual  . . . 

. .  .Wednesday 

2:00 

Wark,  Purl . 

.  ..Croswell,  Mich.  .. 

. .  .Discussion,  Audio-Visual  . . . 

. . .  Wednesday 

2:00 

Wells,  Inez  Ray . . . 

. . .  Columbus,  Ohio  . . 

. . .  Panel,  Social  Bus . 

. . .  Wednesday 

9:30 

Woodward,  Theodore. Nashville  . 

...Presiding,  Adm.  Rd.  Table. 

. . .  Wednesday 

9:30 

Zumwalt,  Cletus  . 

. . .  Modesto,  Calif.  , 

, . . , Report,  Vis.  Ed.,  College. . . 

, . . .  Thursday 

2:00 
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A  Kit  for  Job  Getting 


■  HAROLD  J.  JONES 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

HE  DAY  when  students  will  need  to 
plan  carefully  for  obtaining  an  em¬ 
ployment  interview,  for  conducting  them¬ 
selves  during  the  interview,  and  for  get- 
ting  the  job  they  want  is  getting  closer 
and  closer  at  hand.  Recent  literature  indi¬ 
cates  a  stiffening  of  the  demands  of  em¬ 
ployers,  a  raising  of  standards.  Person¬ 
ality,  behavior,  poise,  maturity — these  are 
I  factors  that  many  employers  have  had  to 
i  reckon  with  sadly  in  the  boom  times,  fac- 
j  tors  that  literature  has  always  stressed, 

I  factors  that  are  becoming  essential  in  job 
getting,  now  that  the  peak  of  employment 
opportunity  has  passed. 

How  can  we  best  help  our  students? 
Certainly  we  cannot  leave  them  unguided ; 
we  need  a  plan,  a  formula  for  job-getting 
success.  Such  a  plan  or  formula  has 
been  worked  out  in  our  school.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  the  plan  to  you,  whether  or  not 
you  have  any  trouble  in  placing  students, 
for  it  helps  the  student  find  the  job  for 
which  he  is  best  suited. 

As  developed  in  our  secretarial-practice 
class,  the  plan  calls  for  twelve  “steps”  in 
which  students  compile  a  “job  kit”  of  in¬ 
formation  about  jobs,  materials,  and 
themselves  and  perform  certain  activities. 

'  The  plan  requires  the  use  of  several 
I  forms,  some  of  which  are  illustrated  here 
and  most  of  which  are  in  the  workbook 
accompanying  any  good  office-practice 


manual.  These  student  materials  intro¬ 
duce  many  business  procedures,  are  of 
vonsiderable  assistance  in  helping  students 
get  their  first  interviews,  and  are  a  great 
aid  in  personality  development. 

Step  One, 

February  7-11 

Our  first  objective  is  to  make  the  stu¬ 
dent  realize  that  he  is  soon  going  to  be 
looking  for  a  job.  He  is  just  a  few 
months — perhaps  only  a  month — away 
from  graduation,  and  soon  he  is  going 
to  be’on  his  own,  both  in  getting  and  fill¬ 
ing  a  job.  So  we  direct  his  activities  so 
that  he  becomes  aware  of  the  goals  that 
he. must  reach  by  the  end  of  the  semester. 

One  chore  in  becoming  aware  of  the 
goals  is  to  determine  local  employment  re¬ 
quirements;  our  students  quickly  learn 
that  a  shorthand  speed  of  100  and  a  typ¬ 
ing  speed  of  50  are  “standard”  minimum 
requirements,  and  that  a  shorthand  speed 
of  120  and  a  typing  speed  of  60  are  es¬ 
sential  to  getting  preference.  Good ;  they 
know  and  are  stimulated  to  go  after  the 
achievement  levels. 

Another  chore  is  to  set  up  similar  re* 
quirements  in  terms  of  personal  charac¬ 
teristics.  An  interview  or  two  by  each 
student,  a  compilation  by  the  group  of  its. 
findings,  and  the  students  become  acutely 
aware  that  employers  are  really,  are  gen¬ 
uinely  interested  in  such  personal  charac- 
‘  leristics  as  good  health,  alertness,  cour¬ 
tesy,  tact,  dependability,  and  the  others  of 
that  familiar  list. 
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Having  learned  of  the  requirements, 
the  students  next  measure  themselves  to 
see  what  improvement  they  must  attain 
during  their  last  year  or  semester  in 
school.  Their  level  of  skill  is  quickly  de¬ 
terminable,  of  course,  by  class  tests ;  their 
level  of  personality  rating,  however,  is 
something  they  must  seek.  For  this  goal, 
each  student  fills  out  a  personal-data  form 
similar  to  an  employment  blank — and  per¬ 
haps  becomes  conscious  for  the  first  time 
what  kind  of  picture  his  education,  his 
skills,  his  experience,  his  extracurricular 
record,  and  his  personal  traits  together 
make  up. 

In  this  first  week,  then,  the  student 
takes  his  measure,  present  and  future. 

February  14-18 

Keeping  in  mind  his  needs  for  improve¬ 
ment,  each  student  next  gives  attention  to 
“job  campaign.”  Through  research, 
group  discussion,  and  interviews  with 
graduates  and  businessmen,  the  student 
learns  that  there  are  many  ways  to  locate 
a  job — through  the  school  placement  office, 
through  friends,  through  private  and 
through  government  employment  agencies, 
through  newspaper  advertisements,  and  so 
on. 

While  investigating  job  campaigns,  a 
parallel  study  of  “job  behavior”  is  begun, 
so  that  we  have  opportunity  to  introduce 
the  importance  of  good  personal  relation¬ 
ships,  of  keeping  confidential  the  matters 
of  business  affairs,  of  correct  dress  and 
grooming  for  business  work,  and  of  the 
need  for  on-the-job  improvement  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  It  is  not  difficult  to  persuade 
students  that  our  secretarial-practice 
course  is  their  “job”  or  to  get  them  to 
play  the  game  of  being  “employed”  by 
their  teacher. 

As  a  specific  do-something  activity, 
each  student  is  asked  to  make  a  list  of 
employment  agencies,  a  list  of  friends 
who  might  help  him  get  a  position,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  an  article  on  business  etiquette, 
and  a  summary  of  an  article  on  office  pro¬ 
cedures.  These  materials,  along  with  the 
personal-data  form  of  the  preceding  week, 
comprise  the  start  of  each  student’s  job 


kit  and  so  are  placed  in  a  folder  of  his 
own. 

Step  Two, 

February  14-18 

During  this  same  week,  as  an  approach 
to  personality  evaluation,  each  student  is 
rated  on  a  personality-rating  scale  by  five 
unidentified  classmates.  Each  student’s 
estimate  is  placed  on  one  of  the  forms, 
then  the  opinions  of  the  five  raters  are 
transferred  to  a  com^xisite  sheet,  with  each 
rating  indicated  by  a  distinctively  colored 
line.  Each  student  retains  his  owm  com¬ 
posite  “personality  picture,”  studies  it,  de¬ 
termines  how  to  improve  himself  (with 
a  little  aid  from  a  generalized  class  dis¬ 
cussion,  of  course),  and  adds  the  “picture” 
to  his  job  kit.  This,  he  knows,  is  the  “be¬ 
fore”  picture  of  the  “before  and  after” 
series  he  will  have. 

In  general,  students  will  give  an  im¬ 
partial  and  just  rating  of  their  classmates 
if  the  factors  involved  in  the  rating  sheet 
are  explained. 
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February  28-March  4  0 

and  March  7-11 

rhese  two  weeks  have  no  new  projects 
other  than  training  in  the  business  forms  ^ 
that  are  featured  in  this  part  of  our 
course  of  study  for  the  secretarial-prac-  ^ 

tice  lessons.  We  must  remember  that  our  ^ 

job-kit  course  is  supplementary  to  the  ^ 

secretarial-practice  emphasis  of  the  | 

course.  Besides,  improvement  takes  time;  i 
and,  with  the  need  for  improvement 
clearly  defined  in  the  first  two  weeks’ 
work,  students  approach  their  skill-build¬ 
ing  and  job-knowledge  activities  with 
great  fervor. 


Step  Three,  ) 

March  14-18  j 

In  the  third  step,  we  direct  the  atten-  | 
tion  of  the  students  to  the  value  of  their 
hobbies,  for  we  teachers  know  how  re-  j 
vealing  hobbies  can  be  and  how  much  they  ! 
can  contribute  to  personal  growth.  It  j 
may  be  necessary  for  some  students  to 
study  themselves  before  they  realize  that 
they  do  have  a  hobby — if  only  a  preferred 
activity  that  they  do  without  thinking  of  i 
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It  as  a  hobby — but  most  are  quick  to  iden¬ 
tify  their  hobbies. 

If  a  student  has  a  hobby  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  lead  to  job  opportunity,  he  is  asked 
to  arrange  the  information  about  his 
hobby  and  the  facts  of  his  interest  in  it 
and  adeptness  in  it  as  a  view  of  himself. 

A  girl,  for  example,  who  had  a  hobby 
of  tinting  pictures  found  an  obvious  tie- 
in  for  applying  for  a  position  with  a 
company  that  specializes  in  camera  and 
photographic  equipment.  Another  girl, 
whose  hobby  was  fashioning  advertise¬ 
ments  for  our  school  newspaper,  easily 
found  a  lead  for  applying  for  a  secre¬ 
tarial  position  with  an  advertising  agency. 
Similarly,  a  direct  approach  to  steno¬ 
graphic  work  at  a  local  radio  studio  was 
found  for  one  of  our  boys  who  was  out¬ 
standing  in  school  dramatics  and  debating. 

Most  of  the  class  members  were  able 
to  find  hidden  abilities  in  an  examination 
of  their  hobbies;  and,  to  their  job  kits, 
they  added  information  about  their  hob¬ 
bies  and  clues  for  linking  hobbies  to  job 
opportunities. 

Step  Four, 

March  14-18 

Continuing  in  this  same  week  from  the 
discussion  and  preparation  of  material 
about  hobbies,  each  student  next  makes  a 
list  of  firms  to  which  his  hobby  gives 
him  some  special  affinity.  “Companies  I’d 
Like  to  Work  For,”  he  labels  this  page 
in  his  job  kit — and  the  idea  that  working 
would  be  pleasanter  if  tied  to  a  natural 
interest  grows  out  of  the  discussion. 


psychology  behind  different  approaches ; 
we  question  the  wording  used. 

Finally,  each  student  completes  a  letter- 
perfect  note  to  inquire  of  the  firm 
whether  a  vacancy  would  be  available  at 
the  end  of  the  semester,  and  whether  the 
writer  could  be  interviewed  for  it.  The 
letters  are  mailed — what  an  exciting  day ! 

Each  letter  brings  a  reply,  sometimes 
with  an  application  blank  enclosed  and 
frequently  with  an  invitation  for  an  im- 
mecliate  personal  interview.  Many  of 
such  invitations  have  resulted  in  after¬ 
school  and  Saturday  jobs  for  students. 

April  4-8 

The  writing  of  the  letter  and  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  reply  immediately  open  the 
stage  for  a  discussion  of  application  inter¬ 
views.  How  attentively  students  listen 
to  discussions  of  what  to  wear,  what  to 
say,  what  credentials  to  take  along,  what 
questions  to  ask,  what  answers  to  give ! 

April  11-15 

Now  the  replies  to  the  letters  are  com¬ 
ing  in,  and  our  discussions  become  specific 
— what  to  wear  to  that  office,  what  to  say 
to  that  employer,  what  to  take  along  to 
show  him,  what  questions  to  be  sure  to 
ask  him,  and  so  on.  With  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  students  thus  fired,  it  is  easy 
to  direct  the  class  di.scussion  into  funda¬ 
mental  personal-behavior  relations  in  the 
office. 

Step  Six, 

April  18-22 


Step  Five, 

March  21-23 

One  of  the  steps  in  obtaining  a  job 
of  course,  the  writing  of  a  letter  of 
quiry;  so  writing  such  a  letter  becomes 
the  thread  of  the  next  week’s  activity.  We 
discuss  some  letters  of  application.  We 
read  and  appraise  some  written  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  earlier  semesters.  Each  student 
writes  a  “first  draft”  of  a  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry,  addressing  it  to  one  of  the  firms  on 
his  preferential  list;  and  then  we  read 
and  evaluate  each  letter.  We  analyze  the 


With  interviews  in  prospect — for  some, 
at  once;  for  the  others,  soon— we  next 
give  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a  new 
personal-data  sheet.  (Remember,  the  stu¬ 
dents  still  have  the  “personality  picture” 
in  their  kits.  )  This  week,  we  have  each 
student  compile  a  list  of  the  things  he 
could  do  for  an  employer — the  specific 
machines  he  can  operate,  his  vocational 
skills,  and  so  on — along  with  a  summary 
of  his  personal  data — education,  working 
experience,  and  so  on.  This  one-page 
sheet  is  designed  to  accompany  any  fu¬ 
ture  letters  of  application,  and  a  carbon 
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■  Shown  above  are  six  forms  used  in  Mr.  Jones’s  ‘'job  kit.”  This 
is  a  sure-fire  recipe  far  teaching  job-interview  and  job-procure¬ 
ment  techniques  to  your  students.  You  tuill  want  to  save  thu  valu¬ 
able  material  for  use  in  February  and  again  next  September.  Please 
note  that  the  dates  in  this  article  are  approximate  and  merely  indi¬ 
cate  the  pace  of  activities. 
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copy  of  this  sheet  is  handed  in  to  the 
school  placement  office. 

April  25-29 

We  turn  this  week  to  analysis  of  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  help-wanted  columns  of 
our  local  newspapers.  The  students  bring 
in  the  clippings,  and  we  discuss  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  many  jobs.  Scwne  students 
write  letters  of  reply — ^many  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  have  obtained  fine  jobs  through  fol¬ 
lowing  up  such  advertisements.  By  now, 
of  course,  each  student  has  a  model  letter 
of  inquiry  he  can  copy  or  improve  upon 
and  a  model  personal-data  sheet  he  can 
enclose  with  the  letter. 

Step  Seven, 

May  2-6 

Up  to  this  lime,  the  student’s  view  of 
himself  has  been  principally  as  others  see 
him;  so,  this  week,  he  begins  to  analyze 
himself  in  terms  of  many  specific  factors. 
Using  self-analysis  forms,  consisting  of 
several  pages,  he  rates  himself  in  terms 
of  health,  appearance,  speech,  attitudes, 
and  so  on.  Before  entering  the  results  of 
this  scrutiny  in  his  job  kit,  each  student 
reviews  his  paper  privately  with  the  in¬ 
structor,  revises  it  if  necessary,  and  fin¬ 
ally  makes  a  good  pen-and-ink  copy  in 
which  he  displays  his  best  penmanship. 
The  conference  wdth  the  instructor,  as 
you  would  expect,  emphasizes  “and  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  this  admitted 
weakness  ?** 

Step  Eight, 

May  2-6 

Part  of  this  week,  in  furtherance  of  the 
job-campaigning  emphasis,  is  devoted  to 
study  of  the  application  forms  used  by 
many  of  our  local  concerns.  The  students 
are  given  opportunity  to  fill  out  many 
of  them,  so  that  they  become  adept  at  typ¬ 
ing  on  ruled  forms  and  at  squeezing  data 
into  small  spaces.  Employers  have  been 
most  co-operative  in  providing  us  with 
samples,  and  in  some  cases  with  many 
copies  of  such  application  forms.  It  is  not 
infrequent,  therefore,  that  a  student  re¬ 
turns  from  an  interview  and  reports  that 


he  filled  out  an  employment  blank  iden¬ 
tical  to  the  one  he  practiced  on ;  in  one  or 
two  cases  students  have  been  able  to  hand 
to  the  employer  a  ready-fill ed-out  form 
from  their  job  kits ! 

Step  Nine, 

May  9-10 

This  date  is  the  dead  line  for  two  appli¬ 
cation  photographs,  concerning  which  the 
student  has  been  previously  reminded 
from  time  to  time.  One  picture  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  personal-data  sheet  in  our 
school  placement  office,  and  the  other  is 
used  with  the  copy  in  the  job  kit.  Some¬ 
times  the  students  obtain  their  pictures 
from  the  photographer  who  takes  pic¬ 
tures  for  our  high  school  annual. 

The  value  of  pictures  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  by  some  writers;  but,  at  least  in 
our  community,  an  application  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  picture  is  a  standard  em¬ 
ployment  tool. 

Step  Ten, 

May  9-13 

You  have  doubtless  noted  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  personality  analysis — ^we  have 
had  others  analyze  the  student,  and  we 
have  had  the  student  analyze  himself.  In 
this  week,  after  nearly  a  semester  of  fre¬ 
quent  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
personality  and  evaluation  of  personalities, 
we  make  our  final  survey.  Again  each  stu¬ 
dent  is  evaluated  by  five  of  his  classmates, 
and  again  he  makes  a  composite  picture. 
(On  rare  occasions,  when  an  injustice 
seems  to  have  been  done  a  student,  we 
have  five  unidentified  teachers  rate  him, 
in  which  case  the  composite  picture  of 
the  faculty’s  rating  is  substituted  for  the 
last  one  by  the  student’s  classmates.) 

Step  Eleven, 

May  16-20 

Many  students  already  have  Social  Se¬ 
curity  cards  and  willingly  tell  their  class¬ 
mates  how  they  got  them  and  what  their 
importance  is — especially,  how  and  what 
salary  deductions  are  made  from  their 
salary  checks !  Students  who  do  not  have 
a  card  immediately  send  for  one. 

Employers  nowadays  assume  that  the 
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applicant  has  a  Social  Security  card,  and 
most  employment  forms  require  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  indicate  his  serial  number. 

Step  Twelve,  Putting  the 
Job  Kit  Together 

Among  the  contents  of  each  student's 
job  kit  are  numerous  business  documents 
— the  forms  from  the  workbook  used  in 
the  course  (telegrams,  pay-roll  forms, 
legal  papers,  letters  of  many  sizes  on  sta¬ 
tionery,  for  examples)  and  the  various 
application  forms  the  student  has  prac¬ 
ticed  on  during  the  semester.  The  student 
puts  only  samples  of  his  best  work  in  his 
kit. 

As  the  end  of  the  term  comes  in  sight, 
the  students  review  all  their  accumulated 
materials,  retype  those  that  need  revision, 
and  finally  arrange  the  contents  of  their 
kits  so  that  the  employer,  when  handed 
the  whole  folio  during  the  interview,  will 
view  them  in  this  order : 

1.  Small  photograph,  mounted  with  “album 
comers,”  in  the  upper  half  of  a  page,  with 
name  written  in  ink  below. 

2.  Social  Security  number,  typed  in  lower 
half  of  the  same  page. 

3.  Typed  data  sheet  showing  name,  age, 
school  record,  and  other  pertinent  information. 


**  *High  school  graduate — age  17 — 
marital  status,  old  maid’ — h-m-m-m/’ 


4.  Hobby  information,  if  it  pertains  at  all  to 
the  type  of  work  for  which  application  is  being 
made. 

5.  Carbon  copy  of  the  letter  of  inquiry  that 
had  been  sent  previously  to  the  firm.  “Letter 
of  Inquiry”  is  neatly  typed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  letter. 

6.  Letter  of  reply  giving  the  opportunity  for 
this  interview.  “Answer  to  Letter  of  Inquiry” 
is  typed  at  the  bottom. 

7.  Filled-out  copy  of  the  employer’s  applica¬ 
tion  form,  if  a  copy  is  available  in  advance 
to  the  student. 

8.  The  final  “personality  picture.” 

9.  The  self-analysis  blanks  filled  out  by  the 
student. 

10.  Copies  of  well-prepared  business  papers 
accumulated  during  the  semester. 

And  Finally, . 
the  Interview 

The  use  of  the  job  kit  in  the  interview 
does  not  solve  all  the  problems,  of  course ; 
but  it  certainly  helps.  An  employer  is 
immediately  sensitive  to  the  merits  of 
applicants  who  patently  prepared  for  the 
interview.  Too,  with  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  immediately  at  hand  and  with  so 
much  experience  in  filling  out  applica¬ 
tion  forms,  the  student  can  make  a  rapid 
and  creditable  job  of  filling  out  any  new 
questionnaire  forms  given  him.  The  job 
kit  provides  a  conversation  piece  and 
presents  the  student’s  best  evidence  for 
fitness  for  employment. 

The  job  kit  gives  the  student  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  other  applicants  for  the 
same  position,  not  only  because  of  its 
methodical  and  obvious  readiness  for  the 
occasion,  but  also  because  each  of  the 
materials  presented  shows  the  student’s 
awareness  of  the  focal  points  of  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  interest.  Most  applicants,  for 
example,  do  not  point  out  the  relation 
of  their  hobbies  to  the  job  at  stake;  most 
do  not  invite  attention  to  personality 
traits.  The  fact  that  our  students  do  so 
shows  their  awareness  of  factors  in  which 
employers  are  interested. 

Yet,  if  nothing  were  achieved  by  the 
kit  itself,  and  if  the  kit  were  not  used 
at  all,  the  compilation  of  materials  for 
the  kit  and  the  discussions  that  were 
waged  on  those  materials  would  them¬ 
selves  justify  the  effort  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  job  kit. 
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Transcription  Is  My  Favorite  Subject 

Prize  winning  letter  in  the  contest  sponsored  by  the  B.E.W.  Editorial  Board 


1HAVE  become  wary  about  commit¬ 
ting  myself  on  “my  favorite  subject” 
ever  since  that  day  when,  as  a  young 
graduate  student,  1  replied  to  roll  call 
(as  requested  by  the  instructor)  with 
the  names  of  the  subjects  I  taught ; 
“Shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping, 
junior-business  training,  ninth-grade 
science.  ...”  1  reeled  them  off  in  the  same 
manner  as  had  all  the  students  whose 
names  alphabetically  preceded  mine. 

Next  came  a  young  fellow  named  Kitt- 
ring,  or  Kittridge,  or  Kitson — something 
like  that.  Before  he  reported  what  he 
taught,  he  paused  a  little  for  dramatic 
effect.  A  benign  smile  lit  his  face,  and 
his  eyes  shone  with  the  love  of  humanity 
(including  this  said  Kittring,  Kittridge, 
or  Kit.son,  for  the  remark  was  obviously 
calculated  to  win  him  favor).  Then,  said 
he,  “1  teach — children.” 

Now  that  is  certainly  not  the  point 
around  which  this  contest  was  set  up ; 
however,  there  is  a  point  here,  too.  Let 
us  always  keep  the  child  in  the  picture. 
But,  remembering  him,  let  me  tell  you 
what  my  favorite  subject  is  and  why. 
There  is  nothing  that  gives  more  teach¬ 
ing  pleasure  than  transcription.  Short¬ 
hand  IV,  or,  call  it  what  you  will,  that 
last  semester  of  integrated  stenographic 
training  we  give  our  young  ones  before 
we  send  them  out  to  take  their  useful 
places  in  society,  to  be  children  no  longer, 
but  to  accept  their  duties  in  a  socially 
useful  activity  as  responsible  young 
adults.  Let  us  review  what  rich  rewards 
this  teaching  situation  holds  that  singles 
it  out  above  all  others. 

Here  are  students,  eighteen  weeks  be¬ 
fore  commencement.  They  come  into 
your  class  with  three  newly  acquired 
skills:  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  some 
pretranscription  training.  Perhaps  this 
latter  has  been  oral  transcription  only. 
Now  it  is  your  job  to  fuse  these  three 
elements  into  a  usable  whole.  Does  the 


■  LOUISE  J.  KENSY 

Warren  Harding  High  School 
Warren,  Ohio 


leader  of  a  symphony  orchestra  do  more  ? 
You,  as  well  as  he,  take  segments  and 
blend  them  into  a  harmonious  pattern  of 
usefulness  and  beauty. 

Not  as  an  automaton  do  you  work 
now.  No  two  students  are  exactly  alike; 
and  no  two  will  be  exactly  alike  at  com¬ 
mencement.  Your  object  is  to  develop 
each  student  to  his  optimum  capacity. 
As  the  lessons  progress,  you  can  begin 
to  talk  to  these  young  people  as  adults. 
‘‘Mary,  you’ve  misquoted  the  price  of 
those  books  to  Jones.  Your  firm  will 
never  get  the  order  if  you  transcribe  $14 
a  copy  when  the  dictated  price  was 
$1.40.”  Later,  ‘‘Tom,  if  you  were  in 
doubt  about  your  notes  in  .an  office, 
would  you  just  put  anything  down, 
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whether  or  not  It  made  sense?  Or  would 
you  ask?  We  do  the  same  here.” 

Then,  on  one  of  your  teaching  days, 
along  comes  the  principal  or  a  business¬ 
man  and  asks,  “Can  you  send  me  a 
stenographer?”  “They’re  still  learners,” 
you  say.  “Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  says  he, 
“I  understand.”  Of  course,  you  send  your 
best  student;  and  later  that  afternoon, 
when  you  meet  her  in  the  hall,  she  says, 
“He  gave  me  three  letters!  I  finished 
two,  and  I’ll  stay  after  school  to  do  the 
third.  Here  they  are;  would  you  look 
them  over,  please.  Miss  Kay  ?” 

You  do,  and  though  there  may  be  mis¬ 
takes,  it’s  surprising  how  often  these  let¬ 
ters  are  mailable.  When  you  tell  her 
you’re  proud  of  her,  her  eyes  light  up 
with  the  realization  that  she’s  been  worth 
something  in  the  real,  grown-up  world 
today.  Then,  as  her  enthusiasm  kindles 
a  responsive  glow  in  you,  that  evening, 
O  teacher,  you  take  home  more  than  your 
pay  check — much,  much  more ! 

O  F  COURSE,  it’s  not  all  sunshine  and 
roses.  Some  evenings  when  you’re 
checking  transcripts,  you’ll  see  the  same 
stupid  error  on  at  least  ten  different 
papers — something  like  “receipt  of  you 
check  is  acknowledged.”  That  means  a 
dramatic  bit  of  teaching  will  have  to  be 
done  the  next  morning,  probably  dictat¬ 
ing  “you  check”  in  every  context  until  all 
students  get  the  point ;  they  know  by  your 
voice  that  you  are  chiding  gently.  Yes, 
there  will  always  be  those  poor,  unhappy 
children  who  erase  until  they  have  tom 


holes  in  the  transcript,  and  those  who 
smear  lipstick  across  it,  or  wrinkle  its 
edges.  But  you  just  write  across  the  lop, 
“Your  employer  does  not  like  lipstick  on 
his  letters”;  and  the  student  is  rare,  in¬ 
deed,  who  would  dare  to  let  a  lipstick 
smear  appear  again,  especially  if  you  can 
catch  her  eye  a  few  moments  after  you 
have  returned  her  paper  and  smile  as 
though  you  were  sharing  a  joke  or  a 
secret. 

All  too  soon  the  course  is  finished. 
The  students  go  forth  for  their  first  posi¬ 
tions.  Next  semester  you  call  the  attor¬ 
ney  who  does  your  income  tax,  or  the 
dentist,  or  the  Y.W.C.A.,  and  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line  is  one  of  the  girls 
you  helped  to  train.  Yours  was  the  task 
of  polishing  into  the  finished  product 
both  her  attitudes  and  her  skills.  Now 
you  see  your  pupils  helping  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  and  the  social  service  agency; 
and  you  see  yourself  extended  with  and 
through  them  into  a  service  to  your  com¬ 
munity. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  young  student 
who  is  a  little  more  sensitive  than  all  the 
others.  She  has  taken  dictation  from  the 
principal  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and 
then  you  have  sent  her  out  on  a  good 
stenographic  job  that  you  know  she  can 
fill.  The  last  day  of  class  a  little  note  ap¬ 
pears  on  your  desk  that  reads,  “To  a 
wonderful  friend  and  teacher,  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  many  fine  standards  you 
have  set  for  us.  I  hop)e  I  may  never  fall 
short.” 

Man  .alive,  it’s  good  to  teach ! 


What  a  Surprise! 

HAVE  just  completed  reading  and  judging  the  contributions  to  the  “What  Is  Your 
”  Favorite  Subject?”  contest  announced  in  the  B.E.W.  last  June.  To  our  amazement,  there 
were  so  few  entries  in  the  “Big  Three”  subjects  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  announced,  we  have  had  to  declare  “no  contest”  in  those  fields ! 

Does  this  mean  those  subjects  are  no  longer  popular?  Or  does  it  mean  that  enthusiasts 
thought  we  would  be  flooded  with  entries  in  shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping?  We  believe 
the  latter  to  be  the  case ;  so  we  are  reopening  the  contest  in  those  fields. 

Here,  then,  is  your  invitation:  Tell  us,  in  1,000  words  or  less,  which  of  those  three  is  your 
favorite  subject,  and  why.  Mail  your  contribution  to  Teachers  Contest,  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York,  by  the  first  of  February.  We  will 
publish  the  best  letter  in  each  subject  and  award  a  prize  of  $10  to  its  author.  Only  classroom 
teachers  are  eligible. 

Meanwhile,  watch  for  the  winning  contributions  in  Basic  Business,  in  Business  English,  and 
in  Consumer  Education,  in  forthcoming  issues. — The  B.E.W.  Editorial  Board. 
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Typists  to  the  Rescue 


ht  Prtsidtnt  poatibTy  aay  ask 
ongreta  to  aliainata  tha  tax 
frtt  atatua  of  of  ficar  penaiona 
aacapt  in  caaaa  of  actual  com* 
bat  diaability.  Ha  eophaaiaad 
0  action  will  ba  taken  in  la* 
tiaate  caaaa. 

**  I  know  of  one  officer  who 
a  receiving  tax  free  diaabili* 
y  pay  and  ia  holding  a  175,000 
b -in  private  induatry,"ha 
aid.  **If  a  wan  ia  handi* 
ppcd  to  auch  an  extant  that 
H  geta  tax  free  diaability 
he 'a 'not  worth  $75,000  a 
to  private  induatry.  If 
.worth  that  to  induatry, 
■the  tovernaiont  doean't  owe 
Wa  panaion.  That’a  tha 
Aident'a  view.'* 
m  Crand  Jury  in  Recaap 

She  grand  jury  inveatigation 
no  Meyera*  wartime  activitiea 
■  in  racaaa  until  Monday, 
Kile  the  juatica  department  ia 
Riding  up  key  wi  t'lia awaj.  Moat 
■haaa  appeared  in  tha  tanate 
■rings. 

■t  ia  expected  that  indict* 
Ba  will  ba  aought  on  chargaa 
SparBry  and  of  inducing 
KrjBpM  commit  perjury. 
BmV^uld  carry,  upon  con* 
Bbn,  a  total  maximum  pan* 
■of  10  yaara  and  finaa  of 
Ao.  Other  poaaibla  counta 
Ading  chargaa  of  tax  viola* 
Va.  might  bring  total  im* 
^■onment  of  36  yaara  for 

:RWYN»S  EX-MAYOR 
TO  STEER  SHIP  FROM 
m  FINANCIAL  REEFS! 

^arlea  S.  Smith,  65.  fbrater . 
■ar  and  mayor  of  Berwyn, had] 
^Uaa  captain'a  licanaa 
vday,  and  waa  looking  for 
to  command.  Me  ia  now 
■officer  of  tha  American 
Bent  line  frater  Arcadia 

^Rh,who  enliated  aa  a  field 
■  lery  private  in  World  War 
Mnd  became  an  army  captain, 
Bd, after  tha  attack onPaarl 
Ibor.for  any  aarvica  without 
■eak*  attached  to  it.  Turned 
^bn  becauae  of  hia  age,  ha 
Mined  tha  merchant  marina, 
dipped  aa  an  ordinary  ajaman 
nd  helped  man  war 
tha^acil  ic 


'•rpr 


LAHORE,  Pakistan,  Nov.  j 
27  (Reuters)'Two  hundred 
persons  were  killed  or 
injured  when  a  sp^ecial 
train  tak i ng  Hosi em 
evacuees  from  East  Pun¬ 
jab  to  West  Punjab  left 
the  rails  near  Anbala  on 
Monday,  a  delayed  report 
said  today.  Ambala  is 
in  East  Punjab,  Indiar 
about  170  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Lahore. 


Paris,  Nov.  27-(AP)- 
Leaders  of  France's 
1,000,000  union i zed pub- 
1 i c  serv i ce  worker s 
appi ied  an  unexpected 
cheCkrein  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  wave  of  commu¬ 
nist-led  strikes  to¬ 
night  by  voting  against 
a  walkout.  Premier 
Schuman  had  told  the 
'assembly  his  government 
was  preparedto  use  force 
as  "a  last  recourse" 
t  0  end  'the  crippi ing 
strikes,  now  involving 
2,000,000  workers. 


BRITISH  FIGHT  SHIP 
BLAZE  ALL  NIGHT  TO 
SAVE  BACON  AND  EGGS 


LIVERPOOL.  England,  Nov.  27 
(lteutera)*Firemcn  and  dockera 
tha  night  to  save  a 
OO.exga  and 


Remains  Serious, 
But  not  Criticai 


Stata'a  Atty.  William  J. 
Tuohy,  50,  waa  raportad  resting 
comfortably  in  St.  Joseph's 
hospital  yesterday  after  two 
aevere  heart  attacks  suffered 
Tuesday  night  in  his  home  at 
1044  Loyola  sv.  and  as  he  waa 
being  taken  to  the  hospital. 
His  condition  was  described  as 
serious,  but  not  critical. 

Tuohy'a  personal  physician. 
Dr.  Leurence  E.  Hines,  said 
fuohy  is  "  anproximatel y  the 
same,,”  but  added  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  had  a  fair  chance  of  re* 
covery.  Meaibers  of  the  family 
said  Tuohy  spent  a  restful 
night. 

Sick  Far  Savtral  Uaaks 

He  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
and  given  oxygen  thru  a  facial 
mask  after  the  heart  attack  in 
his  home.  His  wife,  Mrs.  He¬ 
len  Tuohy,  and  other  members 
of  the  family  were  at  the  bed¬ 
side. 

Tuohy  had  been  ill  for  seve¬ 
ral  weeks,  and  consulted  Dr. 
Hines  abdut  a  pain  in  the  chest. 
He  was  told  to  rest,  but  con- 
linued  to  work.  On  Tuesday'  he 
conferred  with  Sheriff  Walsh 
on  a  plan  to  halt  gambling  in 
Cook  county,  and  during  the 
meeting  complained  of  feeling 
ill.  Later  that  day  he  con¬ 
ferred  with  Chief  Justice  Cor¬ 
nelius  J.  Harrington  of  Crimi¬ 
nal  court. 

Lost  First  Assistant 

Tuohy,  whose  work  in  the 
state's  attorney's  office  had 
increased  thru  the  retirement 
of  his  first  as'sistant,,  Wilbert 
Crowley,  to  become  a  judge,  al¬ 
so  had  busied  himself  bf  late,, 
with  the  Mercy  hospital  fund 
drive  and  as  chpirman  of  the. 
Catholic  high  school  league^ 
championship  football  game. 
The  duties  of  state's  attorney 
have  been  taken  over  by  Richard 
Austin,  now  first  assistant. 


ALBANY*S  T 
FILE  NLRB 
AGAINST  TY 

New  York,  Nov^^ 
Publishers  of  Aa 
newspapers  yestlL 
list  of  printing J 
ers  opposing  tha/ 
policy  adopted^ 
ernational  Typd^ 
Charges  that  thm 
lating  the  Taf^ 
refusing  to  barB 
ly  and  by  aeekA 
closed  shopwen* 
regional  office 
labor  relation 
York  City  by  t 
of  the  Albany 
the  Knickerbock 
les  T.  Douds, 


would  be  invest 


Port  of  the  front  page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 


Chicago  newspapers,  confronted  with  labor  difficulties  in  the  composing  room, 
solved  their  immediate  production  problem  by  calling  on  typists.  The  Chicago  Sun 
was  published  by  a  photoengraving  process  that  by-passed  the  composing  room. 
News  stories  and  other  editorial  matter  were  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  and 
then  set  up  by  stenographers  on  electric  typewriters  in  the  required  column  width. 
As  every  typing  teacher  knows,  the  typists  had  to  type  the  copy  twice — first,  to 
find  line  variances;  second,  to  “justify”  the  variances — to  achieve  even  margins. 
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Your  New  Income  Tax  (1949) 


■  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  CP.A. 
Public  Schools 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

TN  APRIL,  1948,  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  overrode  a  Presidential 
veto  to  pass  into  law  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1948.  This  Federal  revenue  act  is  really 
a  cost-of-living  adjustment  granted  the 
taxpayer  by  the  Government.  The  law 
releases  from  the  tax  rolls  many  millions 
of  taxpayers  and  reduces  the  amount  of 
the  payments  of  others  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  The  total  loss  in 
revenue  to  the  Government  amounts  to 
approximately  4  billion  dollars. 

Many  of  the  sections  under  the  new 
law  affect  every  taxpayer  and  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  him.  The 
amount  of  individual  Federal  income  tax 
is  affected  by  such  changes  provided  in 
the  Act  as,  for  example,  in  the  reductions 
granted  from  the  total  tentative  normal 
tax  and  surtax,  in  the  exemptions  al¬ 
lowed,  by  the  splitting  of  income  pro¬ 
visions,  by  the  allowance  for  medical  ex¬ 
penses,  and  by  the  changes  in  the  optional 
standard  deduction. 

Tax  Rate 
Reductions 

Using  the  same  normal  tax  and  surtax 
table  that  was  in  effect  in  1947  (see  be¬ 
low),  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948  provides 
that  the  combined  tax  (normal  and  sur¬ 
tax)  shall  be  the  total  of  the  tentative 
normal  tax  and  tentative  surtax,  reduced 
as  follows : 

If  the  aggregate  of  the  lax  is  not  over 
$400,  the  reduction  shall  be  17%  of  the 
aggregate.  If  the  aggregate  of  the  tax  is 
over  $400  but  not  over  $1(X),000,  the  re¬ 
duction  shall  be  $68  plus  12%  of  excess 
over  $400.  And,  if  the  aggregate  of  the 
tax  is  over  $100,(XX),  the  reduction  shall 
be  $12,020  plus  9.75%  of  excess  over 
$1(X),000.  In  no  event  shall  the  com¬ 
bined  normal  tax  and  surtax  exceed  77% 
of  the  net  income. 
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Therefore,  if  a  man’s  net  taxable  in¬ 
come  after  all  exemptions  and  deductions 
have  been  made  amounts  to  $7,5(X),  his 
total  Federal  income  tax  amounts  to  $1,- 
572.80.  The  tax  is  computed  as  follows : 

Tentative  normal  tax  and 
surtax  (see  normal  tax  and 
surtax  table)  : 

Tax  on  first  $6,000  of  in¬ 
come  . $1,360 

30%  of  $1,500  balance. . . .  450 

Total  tentative  tax .  $1,810.00 

Reduction  provided  by  Reve¬ 
nue  Act  of  1948: 

17%  on  first  $400  of  ten¬ 
tative  tax  . $  68.00 

12%  on  $1,410  balance _  169.20 

Total  reduction  .  237.20 

Total  tax .  $1,572.80 


Saving  on 
Your  Taxes 

Exemptions.  Personal  exemptions 
(credits  against  net  income  for  the  tax¬ 
payer,  his  wife,  and  dependents)  are 
$600  each.  A  $600  exemption  is  allowed 
for  each  dependent  whose  gross  income 
is  less  than  $500.  An  additional  exemp¬ 
tion  of  $6(X)  is  allowed  if  the  taxpayer 
attains  the  age  of  65  by  the  last  day  of  his 
taxable  year.  Two  old-age  exemptions 
are  allowed  on  a  joint  return  if  both  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  are  65  or  over  at  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year. 

.Splitting  of  Income.  The  law  permits 
a  husband  and  wife,  regardless  of  the 
state  in  which  they  reside  or  the  type  of 
income  received,  to  report  their  combined 
income  in  a  joint  return.  The  income  is 
divided  equally  for  the  purpose  of  the 
tax  computation,  and  the  tax  payable  is 
the  sum  of  the  taxes  on  the  two  halves  of 
the  income.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
spouses  may  have  no  income  at  all  does 
not  affect  the  option  to  file  a  joint  return 
and  to  benefit  from  the  income-splitting 
method.  This  method  applies  only  to  the 
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income  of  a  husband  and  wife.  It  can¬ 
not  include  the  earnings  of  a  minor  child. 
The  income-splitting  plan  applies  only  if 
the  husband  and  wife  file  a  joint  return. 

Deductions.  The  Federal  income  tax 
law  allows  the  following  deductions:  a 
maximum  of  15%  of  the  adjusted  gross 
income  for  charitable  contributions ;  in¬ 
terest  paid  on  personal  obligations ;  taxes 
(state  income  taxes;  Federal  taxes  only 
if  paid  for  business  or  income-producing 
purposes;  real  estate  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  taxes;  retail  sales  taxes;  state  gaso¬ 
line  taxes;  automobile  license  fees,  and 
similar  taxes) ;  losses  from  fire,  storm, 
shipwreck,  or  other  casualty  or  theft; 
other  allowable  miscellaneous  deductions. 

Medical  Expenses.  A  deduction  for 
medical,  dental,  and  related  expenses  is 
allowed  only  to  the  extent  that  these  ex¬ 
penses  exceed  5%  of  adjusted  gross  in¬ 
come.  On  a  joint  return,  that  would  be  the 
excess  of  5%  of  aggregate  adjusted  gross 
income.  ■ 

The  maximum  deduction  allowable  on 
a  joint  return  of  persons  having  exemp¬ 
tions  for  dependents  is  as  follows: 


Maximum 
Deductible  on : 


Number  of 

Separate 

Joint 

Exemptions 

Return 

Return 

1  . 

.  $1,250 

2  . 

.  2,500 

$2,500 

3  . 

.  2,500 

3,750 

4  . 

.  2,500 

5,000 

Optional 

Standard  Deduction. 

If  ad- 

justed  gross  income  is  more  than  $5,000, 
an  optional  standard  deduction  of  $1,000 
or  10%  of  the  adjusted  gross  income, 
whichever  is  less,  is  allowed  a  taxpayer 
in  place  of  the  nonbusiness  reductions 
listed  above.  This  lump-sum  deduction 
may  he  taken  without  any  explanation  or 


■  Are  you  perplexed  about  the  tax  being 
withheld  from  your  salary,  about  the 
reduction  granted  you  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1948,  about  the  amount  you 
will  pay  next  Ides  of  Marchf  Doctor 
Rosenberg  explains  the  revised  income- 
tax  procedure  here — of  interest  not 
only  to  business-arithmetic  teachers  but 
to  all  teachers. 


proof.  On  the  separate  return  of  a  mar¬ 
ried  person,  however,  having  more  than 
$5,000  adjusted  gross  income,  the 
standard  deduction  is  $500.  Thus: 

1.  Single  person's  return:  If  the  ad¬ 
justed  gross  income  is  $5,000,  the 
standard  deduction  is  $500;  $7,500  in¬ 
come,  $750  deduction;  $15,000  income, 
$1,000  deduction. 

2.  Married  person’s  joint  return:  Same 
as  above  on  aggregate  adjusted  gross  in¬ 
come  of  both  husband  and  wife. 

3.  Married  person’s  separate  return: 
The  standard  deduction  is  $500  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  amount  of  adjusted 
gross  income  is  $5,000  or  more  than 
$5,000. 

Only  one  standard  deduction  is  allowed 
on  a  joint  return.  The  standard  deduc¬ 
tion  may  not  be  taken  by  one  spouse  if 
the  other  computes  net  income  by  itemiz¬ 
ing  deductions. 

Methods  of 
Calculating  Tax 

The  Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1948  pro¬ 
vides  three  methods  by  which  income 
taxes  may  be  calculated.  The  method  to 
be  used  by  the  taxpayer  depends  on  the 


,  1948  TAX  RATES 

(Combined  Normal  Tax  of  3%  and  Surtax) 

Taxes  payable  on  or  Before  March  15,  1949  .. 

If  the  Normal-Tax  and  The  Tentative  Tax 

Surtax  Net  Income  Is —  Shall  Be — 

Not  over  $2,000 . 20%  of  the  taxable  net  income 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  ^,000 . $400,  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $2,000 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,000 . $840,  plus  26%  of  excess  over  $4,000 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8,000 . $1,360,  plus  30%  of  excess  over  $6,000 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10,000 . $1,960,  plus  34%  of  excess  over  $8,000 
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“Yeah,  Joe,  Vm  quitting  today.  This 
is  something  I’ve  wanted  to  do  since  I 
started  painting  nineteen  years  ago.” 


source  of  his  income,  the  amount  of  his 
income,  and  the  amount  of  income  on 
which  taxes  are  withheld. 

Under  Method  1,  the  withholding  re¬ 
ceipt  (Form  W-2  Rev.)  may  be  used  as  a 
tax  return.  The  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  will,  at  the  request  of  the  tax¬ 
payer,  figure  the  amount  of  tax  due, 
credit  the  taxpayer  with  the  tax  already 
paid,  and  send  a  bill  for  the  balance  due 
or,  if  the  tax  withheld  exceeds  the  amount 
due,  will  refund  the  difference,  provided : 

1.  The  gross  income  from  all  sources  is  less 
than  $5,000. 

2.  All  of  it  comes  from  wages,  salaries,  in¬ 
terest,  and  dividends. 

3.  The  employer  has  deducted  income  taxes 
from  the  mployee's  wages  during  1948. 

4.  The  income  from  which  the  tax  has  not 
been  withheld  is  not  more  than  $100. 

The  taxpayer  who  chooses  to  pay  his 
annual  income  tax  by  this  method  must 
send  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 


all  withholding  receipts.  Form  W-2  Rev.  I 
(showing  total  wages  earned  and  total  I 
income  tax  withheld  during  the  year) 
furnished  by  his  employer  no  later  than 
January  31.  These  withholding  receipts 
become  the  taxpayer’s  tax  return. 

A  taxpayer  who  qualified  under 
Method  1  may,  if  he  chooses,  use  either  i 
Method  2  or  Method  3  for  the  computa- 
tion  of  his  tax. 

Method  2  is  the  short-cut  method  of 
tax  computation.  If  the  taxpayer's  ad¬ 
justed  gross  income  is  less  than  $5,000 
from  any  source,  he  may  make  a  short-  , 
form  return  on  the  regular  income  tax 
form  (Form  1040)  and  compute  the  tax 
by  using  the  official  tax  table  given  on 
page  2  of  the  form,  or  he  may  file  the 
long-form  return  as  explained  under 
Method  3.  Each  taxpayer  should  com-  I 
pute  his  tax  on  both  the  short  form  and  f 
the  long  form  and  should  then  file  the  re-  j 
turn  that  shows  the  smaller  tax. 

The  adjusted  gross  income  is  deter¬ 
mined  b}'^  deducting  from  the  gross  in¬ 
come  the  following  expenses  and  losses: 

1.  Business  expenses,  except  if  the  taxpayer’s 
business  is  in  the  employment  of  others. 

2.  Traveling  expenses,  as  an  employee. 

3.  Other  expenses,  as  an  employee,  if  the  em¬ 
ployer  agreed  to  reimburse  the  employee. 

4.  Expenses  in  getting  rent  or  royalty  in¬ 
come. 

5.  Losses  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop¬ 
erty. 

Method  3  of  tax  computation  is  used  if 
the  taxpayer’s  adjusted  gross  income  is 
$5,000  or  over :  the  exact  method  of  com¬ 
puting  the  income  tax  on  the  long  return 
form  (Form  1040)  must  be  used. 

Two  taxes  are  to  be  computed  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  tax  by  the  exact  method:  (1) 
the  normal  tax,  and  (2)  the  surtax.  The 
total  income  tax  is  the  sum  of  the  normal 
tax  and  the  surtax. 

The  amount  of  tax,  assuming  that*  a 
joint  return  is  made,  is  computed  as 
follows : 

1.  The  net  income  (the  aggregate  income  of 
both  spouses  minus  their  aggregate  deductions 
or  their  standard  deduction)  and  the  credits 
against  net  income  (in  most  cases  this  will  be 
the  total  of  the  exemptions  for  husband  and 
wife  and  dependents)  are  reduced  by  one-half. 
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2.  The  normal  tax  and  surtax  rates  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  amount  remaining  after  subtracting 
the  split  credits  from  the  split  net  income. 

3.  From  the  result  of  step  2  is  subtracted 
the  applicable  percentage  reduction. 

4.  The  amount  of  tax  found  under  step  3  is 
then  multiplied  by  2. 

Here  is 
An  Example 

The  actual  computation  of  tax  may 
best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  prob¬ 
lem: 

A  taxpayer  has  a  salary  of  $8,000  and 
pays  $700  medical  expenses  for  himself 
and  his  wife  and  $100  local  property 
taxes  on  his  residence.  His  wife  has  an 
income  from  dividends  of  $2,000  and 
makes  gifts  to  charitable  organizations 
amounting  to  $1,600.  The  taxpayer  and 
his  wife  are  not  entitled  to  any  exemp¬ 
tions  other  than  the  personal  exemption 
of  each.  Find  the  tax  on  their  joint  re¬ 


turn. 

Solution. 

1.  Salary  .  $8,000.00 

2.  Other  income  .  2,000.00 


3.  Adjusted  gross  income . $10,000.00 

4.  Deductions: 


(a)  Charitable  contribu¬ 
tions  (limited  to  IS% 
of  adjusted  gross  in¬ 


come)  . $1,500 

(6)  Taxes  .  100 


(c)  Medical  expenses  (in 
excess  of  S%  of  Jid- 
justed  gross  income)  ; 
excess  of  $700  over 

5%  of  $10,000  .  200 

-  1,800.00 


5.  Net  income  . $8,200.00 

6.  Net  income  reduced  by  one-half..  4,100.00 

7.  Credits  against  net  income  (2  per¬ 
sonal  exemptions)  .  1,200.00 

8.  Credits  in  item  7  reduced  by  one- 

half  .  600.00 

9.  Net  income  reduced  by  one-half 

(item  6)  minus  credits  reduced  by 
one-half  (item  8)  .  3,500.00 

10.  Tentative  normal  tax  computed  on 

amount  in  item  9  (3%  of  $3,500)  105.00 

11.  Tentative  surtax  computed  on 
amount  in  item  9  ($340  plus  19% 

of  excess  of  $3,500  over  $2,000) . .  625.00 

12.  Aggregate  of  the  tentative  normal 

tax  and  tentative  surtax .  730.00 

13.  Combined  normal  tax  and  surtax 
($730  reduced  by  $68  plus  12%  of 

the  excess  of  $730  over  $400) _  622.40 

14.  Total  tax  (twice  the  combined 
normal  tax  and  surtax  determined 

in  item  13)  .  1,244.80 


Protest:  Let  Us  Teach 

■  GRACE  V.  WATKINS  _ 

-  Hamline  University  - 

St,  Paul,  Minnesota 


IN  THE  last  year  or  two  it  has  become 
popular  with  writers  to  “speak  in  sup¬ 
port”  of  the  teaching  profession.  These 
writers,  bless  their  hearts,  are  embarked 
on  a  worthy  crusade.  They  advocate  in¬ 
creasing  salaries,  stirring  up  the  public 
to  accord  teachers  a  larger  dose  of  re¬ 
spect,  and  waking  up  school  boards  to 
the  “true  situation,”  to  the  “crisis  in 
education.”  There’s  one  aspect  of  the 
problem,  however,  that  seems  not  yet 
to  have  become  generally  recognized. 

Teachers  do  need  adequate  salaries. 
Tliey  do  need  greater  professional  pres¬ 
tige.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  many 
teachers,  they  need  even  more  an  emanci¬ 
pation  from  the  role  of  general  flunky 
in  which  some  communities  cast  them. 
Too  many  teachers  are  floundering  in  a 
morass  of  “extracurricular”  jobs  that 
drain  off  the  energy  that  should  go  into 
teaching. 

What  sort  of  “extras”  are  foisted  on 
many  teachers?  I  sat  down  and  in  ten 
minutes  made  out  a  list  of  jobs  that 
teachers  of  my  acquaintance  have  told 
me  they  were  required  to  do — or  else. 
Here’s  the  list: 

Serve  as  chairman  of  teas,  receptions, 
suppers,  luncheons  (for  as  many  as  180 
persons)  ;  write  plays ;  serve  as  super¬ 
visors  for  student  clubs;  fry  beefsteaks 
for  the  faculty;  judge  float  and  essay 
and  stunt  competitions;  type  and  dis¬ 
tribute  notices  of  meetings ;  serve  on 
countless  civic  committees ;  coach  out¬ 
side  activities  in  the  community ;  sell 
movie  and  athletic  tickets;  issue  guest 
tickets  for  dances ;  teach  Sunday  school ; 
sing  in  the  church  choir;  accompany  so¬ 
loists  and  choruses ;  sponsor  benefit 
shows;  serve  as  publicity  chairman  in 
city-wide  movements;  conduct  housing 
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surveys ;  preach  on  Sunday ;  supervise 
secretarial  pools.  Many  other  extra 
“duties”  could  be  added.  For  none  of 
those  mentioned  was  there  any  additional 
pay. 

For  Example 

But  here’s  a  specific  case — Gordon 
Meredith.  T  know  him  well.  In  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  which  he  taught  business 
courses,  he  struggled  through  thirty-five 
classes  a  week,  supervised  practice  teach¬ 
ers  on  Saturday  morning,  and  served  on 
two  standing  committees.  He  was  a  su¬ 
perior  teacher — one  of  the  best  I’ve  ever 
known.  As  a  result  of  this  overloading, 
his  health  deteriorated  and  now  he  has  re¬ 
signed  from  his  teaching  job.  A  short¬ 
sighted  administration  lost  an  outstand¬ 
ing  teacher. 

Margaret  Dale  took  a  position  in  a 
small  college  where  she  was  to  be  dean 
of  women  and  teach  “a  few”  secretarial 
courses.  By  the  end  of  her  second  year 
her  duties  included  teaching  fifteen  classes 
a  week,  acting  as  head  resident  of  a  dor¬ 
mitory,  writing  all  the  college  publicity 
for  the  city  paper,  serving  on  four  stand¬ 
ing  committees,  supervising  a  secretarial 
pool,  acting  as  chairman  for  student  and 
faculty  social  life,  and  managing  the  girls’ 
societies.  In  desperation  she  resigned. 

Jane  Williams  signed  a  contract  to 
teach  “commercial  work.”  By  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  her  last  semester  at  the  college 
in  question  she  was  given  thirty-three 
classes  a  week  plus  the  chairmanship  of 
the  faculty  social  committee.  In  spite  of 
her  pleas,  nothing  was  done.  She  wanted 
a  lighter  load  or  an  assistant  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  but  to  these  suggestions  the  admin¬ 
istration  turned  a  deaf  ear.  In  fact,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  next  year  she  serve 
as  secretary  to  the  president  in  addition 
to  teaching!  She  resigned.  When  her 
resignation  was  announced,  there  was 
weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 


who  “would  have  made  an  adjustment”  if  !■ 
she  had  “come  in  and  talked  it  over.”  ^  tl 

b 

Community  Life  t 

But  school  administrators  are  not  the  ^ 
greatest  offenders.  Many  community  ^ 

leaders  are  worse.  On  the  theory  that  * 
teachers  are  “paid  from  taxes”  many  I  ‘ 
small-town  community  leaders  demand  ‘ 

that  teachers  carry  the  burdens  in  town 
clubs,  and  so  on,  although  other  tax-paid  ' 
officers  all  the  way  from  the  water  com-  ' 
missioner  to  the  garbage  collector  are 
seemingly  forgotten  in  the  zeal  of  these  ' 

leaders  to  get  their  money’s  worth. 

I  remember  an  incident  that  happened 
when  I  had  accompanied  another  teacher 
in  a  recital.  The  following  day  one  of  the 
good  women  of  the  town,  cornering  me  in 
a  store,  asked  somewhat  crisply,  “Now 
that  the  recital  is  over,  are  you  and  Miss  j 
Krane  going  to  begin  appearing  in  the 
community  ?”  i 

“No,  I  hardly  think  so,”  was  my  reply. 
“Miss  Krane  is  a  professional  musician 
and  accustomed  to  receiving  $10  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  She’s  not  interested  in  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  community  and  neither  am  I.” 

“Indeed,”  puffed  the  lady,  *‘Carterznlle 
expects  it.” 

“That’s  unfortunate,”  I  told  her.  “Car- 
terville  will  have  to  change  its  way  of 
thinking.”  Strangely  enough,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Christmas  ( I  was  teaching  in  another 
town  then!)  I  had  a  greeting  card  from 
this  same  woman  declaring  she  missed 
me  a  great  deal. 

The  overloading  of  teachers  with  extra 
jobs  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that 
scores  of  teachers  have  abandoned  the 
profession. 

Business  Teachers. 

Business  teachers  seem  to  come  in  for 
an  especially  strong  dose  of  this  over¬ 
loading — probably  because  many  school 
administrators  have  had  no  experience  in 
the  business  world.  They  have  never 


®  Using  true  illustrations  but  fictitious  names,  Miss  Watkins 
vehemently  protests  against  the  ‘‘extras'*  loaded  on  teachers. 
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taught  business;  they  know  little  about 
I  the  functions  and  operations  of  a  modem 
business  office;  they  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  requisites  for  good  employees,  the 
requisites  for  a  good  business  teacher,  or 
the  problems  the  business  teacher  faces 
in  his  work.  Unfortunately,  many  school 
I  administrators  still  have  the  notion  that, 
as  one  such  official  expressed  it  to  me, 
“All  you  do  is  sit  there  while  the  students 
type.”  Needless  to  say,  he  had  never 
visited  my  classroom ! 

It  is  this  conviction  that  leads  some 
administrations  to  give  the  business 
teacher  a  heavier  teaching  and  extracur¬ 
ricular  schedule  than  that  of  our  academic 
associates.  Administrators  need  to  be 
educated ! 

An  educated  administration  should  take 
the  initiative  in  protecting  teachers  from 
overburdening  demands  by  the  commun¬ 
ity,  too.  Teachers  should  have  freedom 


to  say,  “No” ;  and  in  this  “No”  they 
should  be  backed  by  school  officials.  The 
school  should  have  a  well-planned  and 
uniformly  enforced  policy  in  the  matter. 

Teaching  is  hard  work.  It  demands  a 
great  deal  of  energy.  It  requires  a  well- 
thought-out  program  of  outside  reading 
of  professional  literature,  time  for  prepa¬ 
ration,  opportunity  for  constant  improve¬ 
ment  and  revision.  Teachers  need  free 
time,  and  they  need  rest  and  recreation. 
When  these  are  denied  them,  teaching 
suffers.  They  should  have  the  option  of 
drawing  the  line  at  a  point  where  they 
cannot  “give”  more  without  impairing 
their  primary  function — teaching.  When¬ 
ever  a  shortsighted  administration  or  com¬ 
munity  ignores  this,  the  community  suf¬ 
fers  and  gets,  not  more  for  its  tax  money, 
but  less. 

Teachers  are  trained  and  hired  to  teach! 
Let  us  do  it ! 


■  Have  you  wondered  how  other  teachers  teach  shorthand,  what 
shorthand  they  teach,  when  they  teach  it,  and  what  their  teaching 
loads  are?  Doctor  Anderson,  renowned  analyzer  of  shorthand 
researches,  reviews  here  the  survey  made  in  1936  by  Parker 
Liles’  and  reports  his  answers  to  your  questions. 

The  Status  of  Shorthand  Instruction 


I  A  Research  Review  by 
RUTH  I.  AI^ERSON 
Texas  Christian  University 


HE  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  de¬ 
termine  the  status  of  shorthand  in¬ 
struction  in  selected  high  schools  in  the 
United  States.  The  investigator  surveyed 
schools  other  than  those  in  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
;  Schools,  because  a  study  similar  to  his 

I  had  been  completed  among  that  group  in 
the  year  before  his  investigation.^ 


*  Alton  B.  Parker  Liles,  “A  Study  of  Shorthand  In¬ 
struction  in  Selected  High  Schools  in  All  the  States 
Except  Those  Included  in  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,”  an  unpublished  mas¬ 
ter’s  thesis,  University  of  Kentucky,  1936. 

;  _  *  Annie  Hammond,  “A  Study  oi  Shorthand  Instruc- 

j  tion  in  Member  High  Schools  of  the  Southern  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,”  an  unpublished 
4  master’s  thesis.  University  of  Kentucky,  1935. 


Procedure.  Questionnaires  were  sent 
to  1,003  of  the  12,356  accredited  second¬ 
ary  public  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Five  hundred  sixty  of  the  questionnaires 
were  returned  properly  completed.  The 
responses  were  then  tabulated. 

General  Status 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  schools  re¬ 
turning  questionnaires  taught  the  Gregg 
system  of  shorthand.  Eighty-six  per  cent 
of  the  schools  offered  four  semesters  of 
shorthand.  In  97  per  cent  of  the  schools, 
shorthand  was  introduced  in  the  eleventh 
grade  or  thereafter.  Only  17  per  cent  of 
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the  560  schools  gave  credit  for  a  single 
semester  of  shorthand. 

Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  schools  report¬ 
ing  allowed  pupils  to  complete  the  short¬ 
hand  course  without  taking  a  course  in 
typewriting.  Three-fourths  of  the  schools 
did  not  require  typewriting  as  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  beginning  shorthand.  Sixty-four 
per  cent  of  the  total  shorthand  enrollment 
was  in  beginning  shorthand  and  36  per 
cent  in  advanced  shorthand. 

Teachers  Qualifications 

A  total  of  1,059  teachers  taught  2,447 
shorthand  classes  and  3,172  classes  in 
other  subjects.  Mean  classes  per  day  for 
women  were  5.4,  compared  to  5.2  for 
men. 

Of  the  teachers  reporting,  791,  or  75 
per  cent,  had  the  B.S.  or  A.B.  degree; 
and  112,  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degree.  Ap¬ 
proximately  85  per  cent  had  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  four  years  of  college  training  or 
more.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  short¬ 
hand  teachers  had  college  training  in 
shorthand.  Thirty-two  per  cent  had  had 
no  training  in  shorthand. 

Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
had  ten  yeafs  or  more  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  had  certificates  to  teach  all  high  school 
subjects.  Sixty-two  per  cent  had  certifi¬ 
cates  to  teach  business  subjects  only, 
shorthand  and  typewriting  only,  or  busi¬ 
ness  and  some  other  subject. 

Texts  Used 

In  addition  to  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  the  books  most  frequently  used 
in  teaching  shorthand  were  Gregg  Speed 
Studies,  Word  and  Sentence  Drills,  Pro¬ 
gressive  Dictation,  Gregg  Speed  Build¬ 
ing,  and  The  Gregg  Writer  transcription 
tests. 

The  Gregg  Writer  was  used  by  58  per 
cent  of  the  schools  as  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  school 
libraries  provided  shorthand  dictionaries 
for  pupils’  use. 

Teaching  Techniques 

Fifty  p>er  cent  of  the  teachers  com- 


Thia  is  the  Fourth  0 

of  ten  research  reviews  prepared  by  Doctor  j  c 
Anderson  to  tell  business  teachers  the  origins  f 
and  status  of  present-day  practices  in  teach-  g 
ing  shorthand  and  typing. 


pleted  six  chapters  of  the  Gregg  Short-  1 
hand  Manual  in  the  first  semester;  40  j 
per  cent,  more  than  six  chapters.  1  i 

Three-fourths  of  the  teachers  gave  ] 
penmanship  drills  daily  for  six  weeks  or 
longer.  Ninety-one  per  cent  gave  drills  i 
in  phrasing  regularly.  Forty-one  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  gave  no  time  to  pupil  i 
blackboard  work. 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in¬ 
troduced  dictation  for  building  speed  the 
first  semester;  29  per  cent,  the  second 
semester;  and  15  per  cent,  the  third  sem¬ 
ester.  Fifty-five  per  cent  introduced  some 
transcription  during  the  first  semester, 
and  41  per  cent,  during  the  second  semes¬ 
ter. 

About  one-half  the  teachers  devoted  10 
minutes  of  each  period  to  review.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  teadiers  spent  10  to  15  min¬ 
utes  of  each  period  in  reading  shorthand 
and  15  to  20  minutes  in  dictating  short¬ 
hand.  I 

About  one-half  the  teachers  made  the  j 
assignment  at  the  beginning  of  the  pe-  1 
riod,  and  one-third,  near  the  end  of  the  | 
period.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  teach-  i 
ers  required  a  minimum  number  of  pages 
of  homework  daily,  ranging  from  2  to  20 
pages.  I 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  teachers  1 
gave  tests  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  1 
50  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  each  unit,  j 
Ninety-three  per  cent  used  tests  of  their  j 
own  composition,  and  33  per  cent  used  j 
published  tests.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  i 
teachers  gave  only  dictation  tests,  and  j 
one-third  gave  both  dictated  and  pub-  • 
lished  tests.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  | 
teachers  gave  transcription  speed  tests,  j 
but  only  56  per  cent  made  use  of  the  re-  i 
suits  in  shorthand  grades.  A  majority  of  ■ 
the  teachers  counted  transcription  speed  ' 
as  50  per  cent  of  the  shorthand  grade.  - 

Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
checked  homework  during  the  first  year 
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of  shorthand ;  about  half  that  number 
checked  it  the  second  year.  Eighty-one 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  graded  the  tran¬ 
script  on  the  basis  of  mailability.  Sixty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  teachers  deducted 
an  arbitrary  number  of  points  for  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  errors. 

About  one-third  of  the  teachers  re¬ 
quired  a  minimum  dictation  speed  for 
passing  first-semester  shorthand,  usually 
50  words  a  minute.  About  three- fourths 
of  the  teachers  required  a  minimum  speed 
for  passing  the  second-semester  course, 
56  per  cent  requiring  60  words  a  minute. 
The  speed  requirement  for  the  third  sem¬ 
ester  ranged  from  50  to  100  words  a 
minute;  about  one-half  of  the  teachers 
required  100  words  a  minute. 

Thirty-fight  per  cent  of  the  teachers 


advised  students  as  to  the  possibility  oi 
their  success  in  shorthand. 

Comment 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  study 
is  now  twelve  years  old.  It  was  reviewed 
here  because  it  is,  even  though  twelve 
years  old,  nevertheless  the  most  recent 
large-scale  study  known  to  this  reviewer. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  this 
research  repeated.  Most  of  the  items  re¬ 
ported  in  the  foregoing  have  so  familiar 
a  ring  that  they  are  likely  still  standard ; 
but  in  view  of  new  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  instruction  in  shorthand,  and 
in  view  of  the  great  number  of  teachers 
giving  instruction  under  emergency  licen¬ 
ses,  some  evolution  in  status  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  revealed. 


■  Miss  Humphrey  believes  that  the  old,  vertical-centering  formula  of 
subtracting  lines  from  66  and  dividing  by  2  to  get  a  top  margin  is 
too  cumbersome.  She  recommends  that  you  teach  students  how  to 
find  the  vertical  center  of  the  paper  and  then  to  roll  down  the  paper 
“one  for  two,**  as  you  have  taught  them  to  backspace  “one  for  two” 
in  horizontal  centering.  Try  her  plan!  It  works! 

Simplified  Vertical  Centering  in  Typing 


■  KATHERINE  HUMPHREY 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

4  METHOD  for  the  teaching  of  ver- 
tical  centering  which  does  not  involve 
arithmetical  calculations  has  proved  to  be 
successful  in  the  typing  classroom  at  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College.  The  method  is 
easy  to  teach;  is  easy  for  the  student  to 
understand  and  apply,  and  is  so  simple 
that  the  necessity  for  the  guessing  pro¬ 
cedure  used  by  most  experienced  typists, 
even  in  situations  where  exactness  is  re¬ 
quired,  has  been  practically  eliminated. 

Based  on  the 
“Backspace”  Principle 

The  method  is  a  simple  adaptation  of 
the  backspace  method  for  the  teaching  of 
horizontal  centering  and  has  proved  in 


classroom  application  to  be  just  as  simple 
as  the  horizontal  backspace  technique. 
The  teaching  of  horizontal  centering  has 
ceased  to  be  a  problem  to  the  teacher,  as 
you  know,  because  the  old  method  (hav¬ 
ing  the  pupil  count  the  strokes  in  a  head¬ 
ing  to  be  centered,  subtract  the  strokes  in 
the  heading  from  the  total  number  of 
stroke  spaces  across  the  page,  and  divide 
the  remainder  by  2,  to  get  the  starting 
point)  has  been  almost  universally  dis¬ 
carded  as  too  cumbersome.  The  simple 
procedure  of  finding  the  horizontal  center 
and  backspacing  once  for  each  two 
strokes  has  proved  so  practical  that  few 
experienced  typists  attempt  to  guess  the 
starting  point  for  a  title.  They  have  found 
that  the  backspace  method  is  quickly  and 
easily  applied  and  that  the  risk  of  making 
even  a  slight  error  is  not  worth  the  annoy¬ 
ance  such  an  error  might  cause. 
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Inadequate  Methods  ol 
Vertical  Centering 

Although  horizontal  centering  has  been 
simplified,  vertical  centering  is  still  treated 
in  textbooks  by  the  old  arithmetical- 
formula  method.  Because  no  experienced 
typist  will  take  the  time  to  apply  the  arith¬ 
metical  plan,  the  importance  of  learning 
to  guess  the  starting  point  for  adequate 
vertical  placement  is  stressed.  The  most 
common  method  of  teaching  vertical 
placement  is  to  have  the  class  count  lines 
and  spaces  in  the  material  to  be  centered, 
subtract  the  total  from  66  (total  lines  on 
page),  and  divide  the  remainder  by  2  to 
get  the  number  of  lines  for  the  top  margin. 
The  objection  to  this  procedure  is  that  its 
application  is  so  time-consuming  that  typ¬ 
ists  working  under  practical  business 
conditions  almost  never  apply  it  and 
turn  to  the  guessing  technique. 

Guessing  on  vertical  centering  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  majority  of  typing  jobs; 
however,  there  are  many  times  when  ex¬ 
actness  in  arrangement  is  a  necessity.  In 
such  cases  the  typist  needs  an  accurate, 
but  quick,  method  because  a  slight  error 
in  judgment  may  mean  the  retyping  of  an 
entire  page.  Nevertheless,  most  typists 
are  more  willing  to  risk  the  possibility  of 
having  to  retype  the  work  than  to  take  the 
time  to  count  lines  and  apply  the  usual 
placement  plan.  Indeed,  most  typists 
probably  soon  forget  the  method  learned 
in  school  because  they  encounter  so  few 
typing  jobs  that  seem  important  enough  to 
warrant  spending  the  time  involved. 

“Typewriter  Method” 

The  method  used  in  our  classes  to 
replace  the  inadequate  methods  might  be 
called  a  “machine  method  for  vertical  cen¬ 
tering.”  The  typewriter  itself  does  the 
calculation.  The  typist  has  but  one  num¬ 
ber  to  remember. 

The  first  step  in  the  teaching  of  the 
typewriting  method  for  vertical  placement 
is  to  teach  the  student  to  find  the  exact 
vertical  center  quickly  and  with  fair  ac¬ 
curacy  for  the  particular  make  of  type¬ 
writer  used.  The  steps  involved  in  teach- 


breakdown  form. 


Adjusting  to  Vertical  Center  | 

1.  Mark  exact  vertical  center  of  page,  n 

Take  a  sheet  of  8^-  by  11-inch  paper;  f 
bring  up  the  lower  edge  until  even  with  | 
the  top  edge;  crease  the  right-hand  edge  i  ' 
of  paper  well  just  at  the  fold.  Explain  to 
students  that,  when  paper  of  odd  size  is  j 
used,  the  vertical  center  can  always  be  1 
easily  located  by  the  method  used  in  step  1 
1  without  in  any  way  damaging  the  sheet 
for  use.  , 

2.  Insert  paper  into  typewriter  to  exact  \ 
vertical  center.  Insert  page  into  type¬ 
writer;  move  carriage  to  extreme  left; 
adjust  paper  so  that  crease  at  right  edge 
shows  just  above  the  alignment  scale. 

3.  Learn  adjustments  necessary  for  the 
particular  make  of  typewriter  used. 
Grasp  cylinder  knob  with  right  hand  and  | 
turn  top  of  cylinder  toward  you  (top  half 
of  sheet  rolls  down  in  front  of  cylinder); 
count  each  line  space  until  top  and  bottom 
edges  are  even  against  the  paper  rest. 

4.  Use  figure  obtained  in  step  3  to  find 
the  vertical  center  of  the  paper.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  number  of  spaces  that  the  cylinder 
was  turned  in  step  3 ;  remove  paper ;  re¬ 
insert,  lining  up  top  and  bottom  of  paper 
on  the  paper  rest;  turn  top  of  cylinder 
knob  away  from  you  the  correct  number 
of  spaces  (top  half  of  sheet  rolls  up  in 
front  of  cylinder). 

5.  Check  accuracy  of  adjustment.  If 
paper  edges  were  lined  up,  and  if  the 
cylinder  knob  was  turned  the  correct 
number  of  spaces  in  the  right  direction, 
the  fold  at  right  edge  of  paper  should  be 
visible  above  the  alignment  scale. 

6.  Practice  in  finding  the  vertical  cen¬ 
ter.  Using  the  marked  paper,  remove 
paper  and  reinsert  it  until  you  can  find 
center  easily. 

.The  foregoing  six  steps  are  prelimin¬ 
ary  to  the  application  of  the  method  of 
vertical  centering.  The  students  are  told 
to  remember  the  adjustment  figure  for 
their  particular  make  of  typewriter  with 
standard  sheet  lengths  and  warned  that, 
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if  they  change  to  other  makes  of  type- 
nrriters  or  to  different  sheet  lengths,  they 
will  have  to  learn  to  find  the  vertical 
center  by  a  similar  procedure.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  figure  determined  in  step  3  varies 
from  2  to  5  for  standard  typewriters. 

Vertical  Placement 

1.  Insert  fresh  sheet  of  paper  and  find 
vertical  center.  Insert  sheet  of  8j/2-  by 
ll-inch  paper;  adjust  to  vertical  center 
by  steps  just  learned. 

2.  Turn  knob  toward  you  once  for 
each  two  lines  or  spaces.  Turn  to  problem 
to  be  solved ;  now,  grasping  cylinder  knob 
with  right  hand,  turn  top  of  knob  toward 
you  one  space  for  each  two  lines  in  prob¬ 
lem  (paper  rolls  downward) ;  spaces 
count  as  lines. 

3.  Dealing  with  odd  lines.  As  the  opti¬ 
cal  center  is  slightly  above  the  vertical 
center,  space  once  for  the  last  line,  even 
if  the  line  is  an  odd  one. 

4.  Adjust  to  optical  center.  Turn  knob 
toward  you  one  extra  space  after  all  lines 
have  been  counted  off  in  order  to  adjust 
to  optical  center. 

5.  Start  typing  on  line  above  align¬ 
ment  scale.  Using  the  principles  for  hori¬ 
zontal  centering,  center  the  heading  on 
line  on  which  alignment  scale  rests. 

The  plan  for  vertical  placement  by  the 
typewriter  method  is  adaptable  to  any  type 
of  vertical  centering  problem — tabula¬ 
tions,  poems,  single-page  manuscripts. 


menus,  programs,  and  other  types  of  work 
on  which  centering  must  be  precise.  To  be 
sure  that  the  student  develops  the  proper 
attitude  and  masters  the  fundamentals  of 
the  plan,  it  is  important  that  lessons  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  simple  to  more  difficult 
types  of  problems.  Therefore,  in  select¬ 
ing  material  to  introduce  the  plan  for 
vertical  centering,  be  sure  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  in  the  exact  form  that  it  is  to  be 
typed.  There  should  be  no  change  in  the 
length  of  the  typing  line  or  in  the  spacing. 

The  typewriter  method  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  more  complicated  types  of  ver¬ 
tical  centering.  The  typist,  for  example, 
can  be  taught  to  determine  the  leng^  of 
line  to  be  used  in  the  final  draft  and  to 
compare  it  with  the  length  of  line  used  in 
the  material  to  be  copied.  He  can  then 
apply  the  typewriter  method  for  vertical 
centering  and  quickly  adjust  one,  two,  or 
three  lines  upward  or  downward,  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  the  line  on  the  final  copy 
is  to  be  lengthened  or  shortened  and  how 
much  difference  there  is  in  the  length  of 
the  line. 

The  plan  has  many  advantages,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  advantage  is  the  sim¬ 
plicity  with  which  it  can  be  applied.  In 
a  matter  of  a  few  seconds,  the  typist  can 
adjust  to  the  proper  starting  point  for 
almost  any  type  of  problem ;  and,  because 
of  the  speed  with  which  the  plan  can  be 
applied,  a  great  deal  of  retyping  caused 
by  guessing  can  be  avoided. 


Our  Center  Spread 


I^UMBER  4  in  our  series  of  bulletin-board 
•^^aids  is  given  on  the  next  two  pages:  five 
sets  of  artistic  alphabets  that  can  be  constructed 
on  the  typewriter.  If  you  pry  open  the  staples, 
you  will  find  it  very  easy  to  remove  the  entire 
page  for  display  on  your  classroom  bulletin 
board. 

The  merits  of  taking  class  time  for  construct¬ 
ing  such  alphabets  is  often  debated ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  students  enjoy  the  experience, 
learn  much  about  machine  adjustment,  and  find 
renewed  pleasure  and  pride  in  their  ability  when 
.  they  do  make  such  characters. 


One  or  two  periods  a  semester  are  well  worth 
while.  We  present  the  alphabets  at  this  time, 
reprinted  from  various  issues  of  the  last  volume 
of  this  magazine,  because  many  teachers  look 
for  an  unusual  and  interesting  activity  for  the 
last  class  period  before  the  Christmas  school 
holiday. 

Students  will  enjoy  making — and  learn  while 
making — seasonal  greeting  cards  and  announce¬ 
ments.  For  art  pictures,  you  may  wish  to  post 
clippings  from  the  article  by  Julius  Nelson  in 
the  December,  1946,  issue  of  this  magazine. 
Have  fun! — Editor. 
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Corrected  True-False  Questions  in  Retailing 

■  DONALD  K.  BECKLEY 
Prince  School  of  Retailing 
Simmons  College,  Boston 


A  teachers  who  use  objective  tests 
'^^are  familiar  with  the  true-false  ques¬ 
tion  and  recognize  its  good  and  bad  fea¬ 
tures.  The  fact  that  it  is  relatively  easy 
to  construct  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
good  features ;  but  this  very  ease  has  led 
to  its  use  in  many  situations  in  which 
some  other  form  of  lest  question  would 
be  preferable.  Among  the  bad  features 
of  the  true-false  question  is  the  fact  that 
students  can  get  the  correct  answer 
through  sheer  guessing  or  through  reason¬ 
ing  that  may  be  entirely  incorrect. 

Properly  used,  the  true-false  item  is 
fine  for  testing  recognition  of  correct  in¬ 
formation,  but  it  involves  no  discrim¬ 
ination  beyond  this  level.  It  does  not, 
for  example,  test  for  recognition  of  in¬ 
correct  information. 

A  question  form  that  retains  most 
of  the  good  features — ease  of  construc¬ 
tion,  ease  of  scoring,  objectivity,  and  so 
on — and  adds  the  desirable  advantage  of 
eliminating  gpiessing  is  the  corrected  true- 
false  question.  It  is  a  variation  of  the 
traditional  true-false  type  and  is  no 
harder  to  construct;  but  it  requires  the 
student  to  justify  his  answers  by  revising 
all  “false"  answers  to  make  them  “true." 

Directions  to  the  student,  given  at  the 
top  of  his  test  paper,  are  simple : 

If  you  think  a  statement  is  correct,  write  the 
word  “True"  after  it  If  the  statement  is  in¬ 
correct,  write  the  word  “False”  after  it  and 
make  the  statement  correct  by  altering  the 
predicate  of  the  statement.  You  will  not  be 
given  credit  for  inserting  the  word  “No”  or 


“Not”;  you  must  rewrite  the  incorrect  part  of  \ 
the  statement,  from  the  verb  on  | 

Uses  of  the  Corrected 
T rue-False  Question 

In  preparing  test  questions,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  statements  test  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  editorial  skill.  Obviously,  > 
there  will  be  a  variety  of  ways  of  cor¬ 
recting  false  statements  unless  the  teacher 
has  limited  the  use  of  such  question 
forms  to  those  inquiries  that  can  be  an- 
svvered  briefly  and  pointedly. 

In  scoring,  the  best  practice  seems  to  \ 
be  to  give  one  point  for  each  statement  ( 
properly  identified  as  true  or  false  and  to  i 
give  one  additional  point  for  each  false 
question  properly  corrected.  This  would 
make  an  appropriate  distinction  between 
those  who  merely  knew  (or  guessed) 
that  a  statement  was  incorrect  and  those 
who  knew  why  it  was  incorrect  and  so 
could  correct  it.  i 

After  the  papers  have  been  scored  and  ' 
graded  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  test,  the  papers  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  students  as  a  guide  for  their 
reviewing.  If  they  save  all  the  tests, 
and  if  the  tests  truly  cover  the  respective 
subject  areas,  the  students  will  have  for 
review  a  complete  set  of  true-false  ques¬ 
tions  with  the  statements  all  correct  or 
corrected. 

(As  a  practical  consideration,  permit¬ 
ting  students  to  retain  their  papers  handi¬ 
caps  only  the  teacher  who  is  loathe  to  re¬ 
construct  tests.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


Min  recent  years  new  forms  of  questions  and  neiv  variants  of  old 
forms  have  come  into  popular  use.  Doctor  Beckley  describes  here 
the  easy-to- prepare  “corrected  true-false'*  question;  and  while  he 
illustrates  the  form  and  tells  about  its  special  uses  in  terms  of  re¬ 
tailing,  his  recommendations  are  interesting  to  all  who  prepare 
their  own  objective  tests. 
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continuing  value  of  these  tests  is  a  tes¬ 
timonial  to  their  effectiveness.) 

Examples  of  Corrected 
True-False  Questions 

The  following  items,  covering  briefly 
four  areas  often  included  in  a  general 
course  in  retailing,  illustrate  the  appro¬ 
priate  use  of  the  corrected  true-false 
form. 

[Note:  In  Doctor  Beckley’s  duplicated 
tests,  he  allows  equal  space  after  each 
question  so  that  students  are  not  coached 
in  detecting  the  false  statements.  The 
correct  responses  are  given  here  in 
italics. — Editor] 

Business  Organization  in  Retailing 

1.  Most  of  the  1,800,000  retail  establishments 
in  the  United  States  are  organized  as  corpora¬ 
tions.  False.  Are  organised  as  proprietorships. 

2.  The  states  in  which  it  is  easiest  to  organize 
a  corporation  are  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
False.  Are  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

3.  The  type  of  business  organization  under 
which  it  is  ordinarily  easiest  to  raise  capital  is 
the  corporation.  True. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  partner,  the 
question  of  division  of  profits  or  losses  and  of 
reorganization  of  the  business  are  taken  care  of 
automatically.  False.  Are  taken  care  of  only 
through  previous  agreement. 

5.  Even  though  debts  are  incurred  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  poor  judgment  of  one  partner, 
all  partners  are  liable.  True. 

Use  of  Credit  in  Retailing 

6.  The  greatest  expense  in  extending  credit 
to  customers  originates  in  uncollectible  accounts. 
False.  Originates  in  credit  department  oper¬ 
ating  expenses. 

7.  Generally  speaking,  over  a  period  of  time 
a  store  sells  more  to  charge  customers  than  to 
cash  customers.  True. 

8.  The  reason  that  persons  under  twenty-one 
are  not  allowed  to  have  charge  accounts  without 
their  parents’  written  consent  is  that  minors  are 
not  likely  to  know  what  they  really  want  to  buy. 
False.  Are  not  legally  responsible  for  debts 
they  contract. 

9.  Stores  could  substantially  increase  the 
credit  business  they  do  if  they  would  disregard 
the  losses  from  bad  debts.  True. 

10.  In  one  form  of  credit  or  another,  virtu¬ 
ally  all  our  large  department  stores  extend 
credit.  True. 

Insurance  for  Retailers 

11.  If  a  customer  has  an  accident  in  a  store, 
the  store  is  responsible  only  if  the  customer  has 
actually  come  in  to  make  a  purchase.  False. 
Is  responsible  regardless  of  customer's  intention. 

12.  The  cost  of  workmen’s  compensation  in¬ 
surance  is  paid  partly  by  the  employer  and 


'*IV hat's  the  best  zi'ay  to  get  in  to  see 
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partly  by  deductions  from  the  employee’s  salary. 
False.  Is  paid  entirely  by  the  employer. 

13.  The  total  amount  of  money  now  being 
set  aside  to  an  employee’s  credit  for  old-age 
benefits  equals  1  per  cent  of  his  salary.  False. 
Equals  2  per  cent  of  his  salary. 

14.  Insurance  that  covers  loss  from  suits  by 
customers  in  case  of  accidents  inside  the  store 
is  known  as  public  liability  insurance.  True. 

15.  Sprinkler-damage  insurance  protects  a 
store  against  loss  caused  by  accidents  to  the 
store’s  sprinkler  system.  False.  Protects  against 
loss  due  to  damage  resulting  from  use  of 
sprinkler  system. 

Legal  Problems  in  Store  Operation 

16.  Putting  merchandise  received  from  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  on  sale  is  legally  regarded  as  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  merchandise  even  though  the  retailer 
had  not  ordered  it.  True. 

17.  Store  detectives  always  wait  until  a  per¬ 
son  suspected  of  shoplifting  has  left  the  store 
before  arresting  that  person  so  that  the  arrest 
of  the  suspect  will  not  cause  a  disturbance 
among  customers.  False.  They  wait  so  that 
there  will  be  no  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  suspect  was  taking  the  goods. 

18.  In  a  shipment  of  merchandise  on  consign¬ 
ment,  the  title  passes  when  the  goods  are  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  store.  False.  Are  sold  by  the 
store. 

19.  An  advertisement  or  price  list  is  not 
legally  considered  to  be  an  offer,  but  merely  a 
statement  of  merchandise  for  sale.  True. 

20.  Salespeople  in  a  store  act  as  agents  for 
the  store.  False.  Act  as  employees  of  the 
store. 
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Practice  in  Pretranscription  Typing 

'  ■  ALAN  C.  LLOYD 


1.  TIfSERT  THE  HISSIHG  VOWELS  IM  THE  FOLLOWING ,  Strokes 

D — r  Mr,  Ev-nai  We  h-v-  r-c-lv-d  y — r  co-rte-us  not-  of  1-st  62 

M-nd-y,  We  -r-  a-riry  to  h-ve  sh-pp-d  y--r  -rd-r  to  y--r  old  123 

-ddr-ss  -nd  h-po  th-t  by  n-w  the  p-ck-ge  h-s  -rr-v-d  a-f-ly,  105 

Let  -a  kn-w  If  it  d— a  n-t  -rr-ve  t-d-y.  225 

2,  RETYPE  THE  FOLLOWING  SO  THAT  IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  JEAN  IS  A  BOY, 

Dear  Lew:  After  hearing  you  praise  Jean,  I  am  eager  to  meet  61 

her.  If  she  is  all  you  say  she  is,  she  must  be  a  fine  worker.  122 

Is  her  record  continuing?  If  she  has  a  sister,  maybe  I  can  181 

hire  her.  I  need  someone  like  her.  Yours,  225 

5.  DOUBLE  ALL  THE  qUANTITIES  NENTIONBD  IN  THIS  PARAGRAPH, 

Oentlemen:  We  want  to  order  50  more  of  your  new  two-part^  59 

units.  We  also  need  15  of  the  miniature  models  and  75  of*  the  121 

window  displays  sets.  If  you  can,  please  move  the  dei^ivery  180 

date  up  to  March  11  or  12.  Let  us  know  soon.  225 

4,  INSERT  NEANINGFUL  WORDS  OF  LENGTH  INDICATED  BY  THE  BLANKS, 

-  Sir:  When  - —  we  expect  —  hear  from  -  concerning  — -  62 

vacancy  --  your  Shipping  Depart----?  It  -—  been  three  — —  124 

since  our  letter  was  written  —  you.  You - to  let  us  185 

-  from  you  within  a  - .  Cordially  225 

6,  MAKE  EACH  SENTENCE  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  PARAGRAPH  NEGATIVE, 

The  new  machine  is  fine.  We  like  it  vejry  much,  and  everyone  70 

here  is  anxious  to  have  one  like  it.  We  want  to  order  some  133 

more.  The  Sales  Department  wants  the  six  new  ones  we  or-  198 

dered  Thursday.  Sincerely,  225 

6,  UNTANGLE  THE  PAIR  OF  WORDS  REVERSED  IN  EACH  SENTENCE, 

The  delivery  of  the  goods  new  was  delayed  for  one  day.  This  61 

is  unusual  most.  Hereafter,  we  check  will  all  your  orders  120 

with  care  special.  Please  our  excuse  error.  It  not  will  be  181 

repeated,  we  promise  you.  Yours  truly  very,  225 

7,  DELETE  ALL  THE  DUPLICATE  WORDS, 

Thank  you  for  for  your  telegram.  If  if  you  will  will  lot  us  49 

us  know  when  you  want  want  the  agent  to  call  call  on  you,  we  97 

will  arrange  it  it  it  for  yovir  yo\u*  convenience.  He  he  is  142 

authorized  to  to  give  you  you  the  service  you  you  want  want  186 

if  over  you  want  it  it.  Yours  very  very  truly  truly,  225 

6,  SUBSTITUTE  THE  CORRECTIONS  FOLLOWING  EACH  "nO," 

Dear  Mr.  Smith  no  Jones:  We  want  to  thank  no  acknowledge  40 

receipt  of  yovir  note  no  letter  of  November  8  no  5.  We  are  86 

certain  no  sure  that  a  reasonable  no  satisfactory  adjustment  122 

will  be  agreed  no  arranged.  When  Mr.  Evans  no  Wilson  comes  157 

no  calls  on  us  no  you,  please  inform  no  suggest  no  tell  183 

him  exactly  your  suggestion  no  preference.  Yours  truly,  225 
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•  9,  DELETE  THE  REPETITIONS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  LETTER, 


Dear  Sir:  We  are  at  a  loss  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  you  are  54 
why  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  purchases  that  you  that  you  94 
made  at  our  recent  sale  recent  sale.  The  goods  you  selected  are  147 
goods  you  selected  are  all  of  the  all  of  the  finest  quality,  made  179 
of  Imported  fabric,  made  of  imported  fabric,  and  tailored  very  218 
neatly  and  tailored  very  neatly.  225 
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Most  transcription  teachers  have 
noted  the  awkwardness  with  which 
I  students  make  their  first  transcripts  from 
shorthand  notes.  Typing  teachers  have 
observed  similar  phenomena  when  stu¬ 
dents  make  their  first  efforts  to  type  from 
longhand  writing  and  rough-draft  copy : 
j  The  students  falter  in  speed,  in  accuracy, 

I  in  rhythm. 

There  is  a  constant  factor  common  to 
both  these  classroom  situations — the  stu¬ 
dents  must  think  while  typing — and  their 
awkwardness  results  from  their  inex¬ 
perience  in  doing  these  two  things  at 
1  once.  In  transcription,  they  must  solve 
their  shorthand  characters  as  they  type 
the  correct  meaning  for  each.  In  typing, 
they  must  solve  the  penmanship  or  the 
problems  involved  in  copy  marked  for 
revision.  The  students  are  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  make  their  solutions  quickly,  to . 
read  for  content.  In  both  cases  they  must 
'  think  while  typing. 

Two  Kinds 
of  Typing 

There  are  two  distinctly  different 
kinds  of  typing :  with  thought,  and  with- 
I  out  thought.  When  copying  printed  ma¬ 
terial,  as  students  do  in  timed  writings 
and  in  most  typewriting  practice  drills 
and  exercises,  attention  is  focused  on  the 
immediate  stroke  or  word,  not  on  sig¬ 
nificance.  As  many  researches  have 
shown,  the  students  do  not  know  what 
I  they  have  typed.  When  copying  problem 
material,  however,  as  students  do  when 
i  they  transcribe  or  copy  material  that  in¬ 
volves  corrections,  attention  must  be 
focused  on  meaning.  One  of  the  biggest 
skill-development  tasks  in  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  class  is  to  nurture  the  liaison  of 
pure  typing  skill  with  thinking. 

Given  a  long  enough  training  period, 
students  do  learn  to  type  and  think  simul¬ 


taneously,  whether  the  thinking  involved 
concerns  solution  of  shorthand  notes  or 
correction  of  copy  or  even  direct  com¬ 
position  on  the  machine.  But,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  way  that  transcription 
students  and  most  office  stenographers 
type  in  jerks,  few  schools  have  a  long 
enough  training  period  to  assure  by 
chance  an  adequacy  in  typing  while 
thinking. 

It  was  to  provide  special  attention  to 
this  typing-while-thinking  problem  that 
the  drills  illustrated  with  this  discussion 
were  prepared.'  Each  drill,  in  varying 
degree  (the  drills  range  from  very  easy 
to  fairly  difficult),  requires  the  student 
to  think  as  he  types.  He  must  watch  for 
meaning.  He  has  a  chore  to  do  beyond 
mere  copying. 

In  the  first  drills  the  problems  to  be 
solved  are  very  elementary,  as  is  desir¬ 
able  at  first.  The  student  must  be  merely 
alert ;  he  has  little  editing  to  do.  In  the 
last  drills,  however,  he  must  do  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  editing  while  he 
types.  This  editing  forces  him  to  glance 
ahead,  glance  back,  evaluate,  make  a 
quick  decision,  and  type  his  decision, 
just  as  he  does  in  transcription  but  with¬ 
out  the  extra  problem  of  shorthand  in¬ 
terpretation.  On  his  first  attempts  the 
student’s  typing  falters ;  but  with  repeti¬ 
tion  and  experience  he  smooths  out  his 
typing,  learns  to  read  farther  ahead, 
learns  to  carry  meaning  in  his  mind,  and 
develops  a  genuine  skill  at  solving  prob¬ 
lems  as  he  types. 

Use  of  Drills  in 
Typing  Classes 

The  drills,  although  first  prepared  spe¬ 
cifically  as  pretranscription  exercises,  are 

*  The  nine  drills  shown  are  merely  indicative  of  types 
of  drills  that  a  teacher  can  readily  compose.  These 
l>articular  drills  have  one  merit:  they  have  been  widely 
and  successfully  used  in  the  author’s  classes. 


■  /w  last  month's  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer,  the  author  presents 
the  drills  shown  on  page  226  and  tells  students  and  office  zvorkers 
hozv  to  use  them  to  increase  transcription  rates.  He  describes  in 
this  article  some  of  the  uses  that  typing  and  transcription  teachers 
can  make  on  the  same  drill  materials. 
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worth  using  for  their  value  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  alone.  For  one  thing,  they  are  fun: 
students  laugh  at  their  own  errors,  tri¬ 
umph  at  quick  solutions.  The  drills  pro¬ 
vide  a  welcome  alternate  to  other  kinds 
of  practice  material.  Whether  used  as 
the  basis  for  team  competition  (row  by 
row,  perhaps,  or  boys  versus  girls,  as 
examples)  or  for  last-minute  fillers  at  the 
end  of  class  periods,  the  drills  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  spontaneous  interest. 

For  another  aspect,  the  drills  serve  to 
build  skill  in  thinking  about  strictly  typ¬ 
ing  problems  as  much  as  they  serve  to 
build  skill  in  thinking  about  transcrip¬ 
tion  problems.  The  ability  to  edit  while 
typing,  whether  it  be  in  typing  from 
rough-draft  copy  or  in  original  and  direct 
composition  on  the  typewriter,  is  valu¬ 
able  to  the  typist. 

It  must  be  made  clear  here,  however, 
that  these  typing  drills  will  not  build 
speed  or  rhythm ;  if  there  is  any  discern¬ 
ible  effect  on  these  habits,  it  is  one  of 
retardation.  The  pauses  for  problem  so¬ 
lutions,  characteristic  of  first  attempts  at 
simultaneous  thinking  and  typing,  will 
slow  the  student’s  rate  and  perhaps  break 
his  rhythm.  Such  retardation  can  be 
largely  offset  by  the  teacher’s  direct  in¬ 
struction  for  the  student  to  type  smooth¬ 
ly — that  is,  for  the  student  to  make  his 
initial  goal  smooth  typing  rather  than  a 
specific  word-a-minute  rate.  Speed  will 
come  with  repetition  of  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  copy,  of  course.  The  general  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  repeat  each  problem  until  the 
student  can  simultaneously  solve  and  type 
it  at  a  one-minute  rate  equal  to  his  rate 
for  a  minute  on  new  timed  writing  copy. 

Problem  exercises  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
semester  of  typing — largely  as  a  new 
“game”  —  and  their  frequency  of  use 
gradually  increased  so  that  they  appear 
daily  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  in¬ 
struction  prior  to  the  start  of  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

The  objective  of  this  training,  so  far 
as  a  specific  speed  goal  is  concerned, 
should  be  to  develop  a  skill  of  40  or  more 
words  a  minute  at  problem  typing  on  the 


kind  of  copy  shown  in  the  illustration—  j  i 
a  level,  incidentally,  that  might  well  be  1 
demanded  as  a  prerequisite  to  enrollment  ' 
in  transcription.  j 

Use  of  Drills  in 
Transcription  Class 

If  problem  exercises  have  been  typed 
regularly  in  the  typing  class,  the  tran¬ 
scription  teacher  will  need  to  use  them 
only  for  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  | 
transcription  class;  after  that,  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  plenty  of  problems  to  solve 
while  typing — their  own  notes. 

If  the  students  are  not  experienced  in 
typing  while  thinking,  however,  the  tran¬ 
scription  teacher  will  find  more  attention  ! 
to  these  problems  worth  while — as  much  j 
as  daily  for  the  first  four  weeks  and  ! 
once  a  week  for  the  next  six  or  eight  | 

'  weeks.  | 

In  the  typing  class,  it  is  satisfactory  to  ; 
practice  the  problem  exercises  at  the  end 
of  the  period  (although  on  those  days 
when  the  production  work  requires 
thinking  while  typing,  the  drills  might 
well  precede  the  production  work.)  But 
in  the  transcription  class,  the  typing  of 
the  drill  exercises  should  serve  as  the  * 
typing  warmup.  At  first  the  exercise  can 
be  typed  from  the  teacher’s  longhand  on 
the  board  or  from  duplicated  copies  of 
the  exercises.  Later,  after  practicing  the 
copy  from  longhand  or  type,  the  same  | 
material  may  be  dictated  to  the  student 
and  retyped;  still  later,  students  should  I 
do  such  an  exercise  as  the  second  drill  ! 
directly  from  dictated  shorthand  notes,  i 

Just  as  the  variety  of  such  drills  is  ' 
endless,  so  are  the  possibilities  for  their 
use — warmup,  contest,  just  plain  fun,  fil-  i 
ler,  change  in  routine;  but  always  with  j 
value  intended  and  purpose  explained.  . 

Other  Suggestions 

As  in  any  skill-building  situation,  it 
is  important  for  the  students  to  taste 
success.  For  this  reason,  students  should 
read  through  a  problem  exercise  before 
typing  it — actually,  that  gives  them  no 
more  familiarity  with  the  copy  than  they 
would  have  received  by  taking  the  copy 
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as  dictation  material.  Then,  in  order  to 
I  guarantee  success  and  the  feelmg  of  sue- 
!  cess,  permit  the  students  to  type  the  drill 
—or  any  short  drill  that  is  timed,  for 
that  matter  —  at  least  two,  preferably 
three,  times.  The  sheer  benefit  of  repeti¬ 
tion  will  guarantee  improvement.  It  is 
wise,  also,  to  time  such  practice  efforts, 
partly  to  provide  extra  pressure  and  part- 
j  ly  to  give  a  basis  for  measuring  growth. 

If  we  do  guarantee  success  to  the 


typists,  they  will  look  forward  to  doing 
more  and  more  of  these  problem-typing 
exercises;  and  that  affirmativeness  will 
do  much  to  whet  their  appetites  for  the 
very  real  problems  in  transcription. 
These  drills,  because  they  are  imusual 
and  pleasant,  will  do  much  to  heighten 
student  response  to  the  challenge  of  tran¬ 
scription  ;  they  will  also  do  much  to  im¬ 
prove  results  in  any  typing-while-think¬ 
ing  situation — especially  transcription. 


A  Q-SAGO  Unit  on  Social  Security* 


■  RALPH  BRASHER 

Social  Security  Administration 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

Homer  JONES  quit  school  and  went 
to  Qiicago  to  look  for  work.  He 
found  a  job,  but  before  he  could  begin  to 
work  he  had  to  obtain  a  duplicate  of  the 
Social  Security  card  he  had  lost.  So  he 
spent  a  day  hitchhiking  back  to  the  small 
town  in  southern  Illinois  where  he  had 
obtained  his  original  card.  The  clerk  in 
the  Social  Security  office  told  him  that 
he  could  have  obtained  the  duplicate  just 
as  quickly  in  Chicago  and  could  have 
saved  making  the  trip. 

Such  cases  happen  often  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  everyone  should  have  a 
certain  basic  “know  how”  about  the  na¬ 
tion’s  Social  Security  system,  in  order  to 
save  himself  inconvenience  and  possible 
loss  of  valuable  social  security  rights. 

The  average  high  school  student  has 
probably  applied  for  a  Social  Security 
number,  inasmuch  as  he  has  worked  and 
made  contributions  into  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  fund  by  the  time  he  progresses 
very  far  in  his  high  school  course.  In 
order  to  keep  him  from  becoming  em¬ 
broiled  in  “red  tape”  in  what  is  probably 
I  his  first  contact  with  the  government, 

I  basic  information  about  Social  Security 
should  be  included  early  in  his  training. 

j 

Starting  the  Unit 

The  “why”  of  Social  Security  may  be 
introduced  graphically  by  a  short  “chalk 


talk.”  Begin  with  a  statement  that  every¬ 
one  is  confronted  with  a  struggle  with 
the  “wolf  at  the  door.”  Draw  in  the 
“wolf”  and  the  “door”  as  you  talk.  Then 
continue  with  a  statement  that  we  es¬ 
tablish  a  wall  of  “security”  between  the 
“wolf”  and  the  “door.”  In  earlier  times 
a  bow  and  arrow  might  have  provided 
security ;  but  now  it  takes  money— money 
from  a  rich  uncle,  from  marrying  “well,” 
and  so  on ;  but  usually,  money  from  a  job. 
We  have  security  as  long  as  we  are  able 
to  work  at  a  job.  Continue  drawing  sym¬ 
bols  as  you  talk — a  5-cent  piece  for 
money,  a  wedding  ring,  a  “gentleman  in 
a  top  hat”  for  a  rich  uncle.  Anyone  can 
draw  satisfactory  “stick  men.”  Now  ask 
the  class  to  name  misfortunes  that  may 
keep  people  from  working  at  their  jobs 
and  thus  take  away  their  security.  The 
students  will  no  doubt  think  of  old  age, 
unemployment,  death,  disability,  and  so 
forth ;  and  the  idea  may  be  developed 
that  Social  Security  is  a  means  of  replac¬ 
ing  this  lost  income. 

The  Unit  Outline 

Most  students  will  have  learned  the 
essentials  about  Social  Security  at  the 
time  they  obtained  their  Social  Security 
cards,  namely,  what  to  do  if  they  change 
their  name  or  lose  their  card,  and  how 
to  be  sure  that  all  their  earnings  are  be- 

*  The  opinions  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of 
the  writer  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  nflBrial 
views  of  the  Social  Security  Adminiatratioo. 
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ing  recorded  by  the  government.  These 
'  are  the  points  that  are  stressed  in  this 
Q-SAGO.  Because  this  information  is 
given  little  emphasis  in  most  textbooks, 

I  a  number  of  government  pamphlets  are 
listed  here.  They  may  be  obtained  in 
small  quantities  from  any  Social  Security 
Administration  ofhce. 

Some  attention,  however,  might  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  vocational  objective.  The 
keeping  of  Social  Security  records  and 
•  the  preparation  of  Social  Security  tax 
reports  represents  one  of  the  simplest  of 
bookkeeping  tasks.  Nevertheless  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  grocers  and  filling-station 
operators  consider  it  the  most  difficult 
job  that  they  have  to  do.  They  have  had 
no  training  in  bookkeeping.  Their  other 
accounts  may  be  kept  by  a  cash-register 
record  or  by  the  filing  of  bills  on  a  nail 
on  the  wall.  A  high  school  freshman  with 
the  most  superficial  understanding  of 
pay-roll  accounting  would  be  of  great 
value  to  such  an  employer. 


I  Pupil  Activities 

'  One  activity  that  should  be  required 
of  each  student  may  result  in  parent  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  pupil  instruction.  The 
•  Student  should  discuss  Social  Security 


with  his  father  or  other  breadwinner  in 


I  order  to  see  its  impact  upon  his  own 
family.  If  each  student  writes  a  report  of 
this  interview,  telling  about  his  father’s 
type  of  work  and  whether  it  is  included 
under  Social  Security,  the  various  classes 
of  included  and  excluded  jobs  will  be¬ 
come  apparent  to  the  members  of  the 
j  class.  This  idea  could  be  expanded  by 
j  requiring  that  the  report  include  a  state- 
'  ment  about  the  benefits  that  would  be 
paid  if  the  breadwinner  died. 

Several  agencies  administer  different 
parts  of  the  Social  Security  program.  If 
committees  are  sent  to  the  post  office.  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  office.  Unemployment 
Compensation  office,  and  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  office  for  forms  and 
pamphlets  they  will  leam  the  part  that 
each  office  plays  in  the  progp^m. 

The  dialogue  “Applying  for  a  Num- 
I  ber’’  should  represent  a  conversation  be¬ 


tween  an  applicant  and  the  account-num¬ 
ber  clerk  in  the  Social  Security  office. 
The  instructions  that  the  clerk  gives  all 
applicants  are  found  in  Form  O  A  AN- 
7006,  “Your  Social  Security  Card.’’  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  recently  applied  for  a 
card  should  be  chosen  for  this  dialogue. 
If  there  is  a  student  who  has  had  a  card 
and  lost  it,  have  him  apply  for  a  dupli¬ 
cate  card,  either  in  person  or  by  mail, 
and  let  him  tell  the  class  about  his  expe¬ 
rience.  Let  another  student  who  has 
worked  obtain  Form  OAR-7004  request¬ 
ing  a  record  of  his  earnings  from  the 
Accounting  Operations  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In¬ 
surance  in  Baltimore. 

If  a  group  of  students  wishes  to  try 
to  write  a  radio  script,  remind  them  that 
about  nine  typewritten  pages,  double 
spaced,  make  fifteen  minutes  of  dialogue. 
In  several  cities,  high  school  students 
have  participated  in  radio  broadcasts  of 
scripts  on  Social  Security,  which  they 
have  helped  to  prepare.  Your  local  Social 
Security  office  might  be  able  to  arrange 
for  broadcasting  such  a  program. 

One  of  the  duties  of  representatives  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  is  the 
presentation  of  such  talks  as  “Why  You 
Should  Take  Care  of  Your  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Card.’’  Let  the  student  who  is  as¬ 
signed  this  activity  assume  that  he  is  such 
a  representative  and  let  him  prepare  a 
speech  he  would  give  to  a  class. 

The  background  for  this  skit  on  filing 
a  claim  can  be  obtained  from  the  pamph¬ 
let  ISC-63,  “How  You  and  Youy  Family 
Are  Protected.’’  It  should  bring  out  the 
idea  that  old  people  may  be  hard  to  talk 
to  and  that  the  interviewer  needs  great 
tact  and  patience. 

While  the  special  skill  of  calculating 
Social  Security  benefits  is  not  in  itself 
worth  learning,  it  might  be  used  as  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  training  in  basic  arith¬ 
metic  processes.  For  example:  “Why  is 
$15  plus  10  per  cent  of  a  total  average 
wage  of  $150  a  month  the  same  as  40 
per  cent  of  the  first  $50  of  average 
monthly  wage  plus  10  per  cent  of  the 
next  $100?  Could  you  just  move  the  deci- 
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mal  point  one  place  to  the  left  and  add 

$15?” 

The  special  reports  on  business  ma¬ 
chines  and  pay-roll  records  need  not  be 
included  unless  the  vocational  possibili¬ 
ties  of  Social  Security  are  given  special 
emphasis. 

In  carrying  on  any  of  these  activities, 
you  will  find  that  employees  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  office  are  happy  to  offer  any 
needed  assistance.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  carries  on  a  continuous 
program  of  informational  activities  and 
is  anxious  to  co-operate  with  teachers 
who  are  instructing  students  about  the 
Social  Security  program. 

Outcomes 

When  the  unit  is  finished  the  slowest 
student  should  have  a  knowledge  of  So¬ 
cial  Security  that  covers  this  information  : 

Apply  for  a  Social  Security  card  if 
you  expect  to  go  to  work  in  a  store,  fac¬ 
tory,  or  other  business  establishment.  Do 
not  apply  for  a  card  if  you  expect  to 
work  as  a  farm  helper,  as  a  baby  sitter. 


or  as  any  other  type  of  domestic  em¬ 
ployee,  or  for  any  other  type  of  employer 
outside  the  Social  Security  system.  Tear 
off  the  lower  half  of  your  Social  Secur¬ 


ity  card,  and  ask  your  mother  to  put  it  ‘ 
with  the  family’s  other  valuable  papers. 

Be  sure  that  everyone  of  your  employers 
copies  your  name  and  Social  Security  ,  Th 
number  directly  from  your  card  onto  his 
records.  If  you  lose  your  card,  apply  im-  ' 
mediately  for  a  duplicate  at  any  Social 
Security  field  office ;  take  along  the  lower 
half  of  the  card,  so  that  your  duplicate 
can  be  issued  without  delay.  If  you  are  ,hat 
a  girl  and  get  married,  do  not  lose  any  kind 
time  in  telling  the  Social  Security  Ad-  Tli 
ministration  your  new  name  and  apply-  *say: 
ing  for  a  new  card  bearing  that  name.  ‘  xh 
When  any  member  of  your  family  statui 
reaches  age  sixty-five  or  dies  after  work- 
ing  on  a  job  covered  by  Social  Security,  'that ' 


insist  that  he  or  his  survivors  get  in 
touch  with  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  office  to  inquire  about  bene-  ^  i 


fits.  If  you  lose  your  job,  inquire  about 
unemployment  compensation. 


Intercultural  Attitudes  in  the  Making 
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I  Recommended  and  reviewed  by 
ROBERT  L.  HITCH 
University  of  Wyoming 

Every  human  has  his  private  “culture.” 

It  is  molded  by  the  influence  of  the  cul¬ 
tures  of  others.  It  is  molded  from  the 
time  of  early  childhood,  when  the  aware¬ 
ness  of*  social  distinctions  is  just  one  of 
many  awarenesses  ingraining  themselves  in 
each  person’s  personality.  Both  the  culture 
of  the  individual  person  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  cultures  of  others  grow,  become 
sharper,  bend,  stiffen,  become  static  at  last. 

Interesting  to  think  about,  isn’t  it?  The 
students  in  our  classrooms  are  developing 
a  culture  of  their  own,  are  influencing  each 
other  while  we  watch — perhaps,  while  we 
direct  or  influence  that  development. 

The  authors  of  Intercultural  Attitudes  in 
the  Making  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
symptoms,  causes,  and  remedies  of  bad  in¬ 
tercultural  attitudes  and  want  teachers  to 
reali2e  their  responsibility  for  preventing 


and  correcting  such  attitudes.  The  book  is 
addressed  to  a  wide  audience — to  parents. 
to  civic  leaders,  to  social  workers,  too — for 
the  message  is  focused  on  the  social  and  ^ 
antisocial  habits  of  our  young  folk ;  but  the  PZ 
plea  to  “do  something  about  it”  is  primarily  J' 
directed  to  educators.  And  that  includes  us. 

^ro 

How  Important  Are  These  diik 

Intercultural  Attitudes?  %en 


The  word  “recluse”  connotes  a  certain  <ign 
type  of  person  in  our  minds,  doesn’t  it?  We  Ns 
picture  someone  characterized  by  eccen-  '  T 
tricity,  aloofness,  out-of-step-ness,  even  Nn 
downright  foolishness.  A  recluse,  most  of  h  <■ 
us  agree,  lacks  balance.  He  mistrusts  and  ^eni 
misunderstands.  He  sews  himself  up  tightly  pf  < 
in  his  private  little  sack,  ducking  society. 
There  are  many  degrees  of  “recluse-ive- 
ness,”  I  suppose;  but  certainly  we  all  look 
with  proper  suspicion  upon  the  extreme  re¬ 
cluse,  for  we  feel  his  abnormalities  may  i 
actually  make  him  dangerous  to  himself  Rtlf 
and  to  us. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


■  Because  we  business  teachers  must  first  of  all  be  good  educators,  we 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  cultural  stresses  and  strains  that  work  on  our 
students,  ivhcther  behind  our  backs  or  under  our  eyes.  Your  reviewer, 
therefore,  recommends  the  Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  So¬ 
ciety  (Harper,  New  York,  1947,  $3),  edited  by  William  H.  Kilpatrick 
and  ten  other  educators — 


The  person  with  unhealthy  intercultural 
attitudes  is  like  our  recluse.  He  tries  to 
sew  himself  up  in  a  sack  of  “things  I  like” 
in  order  to  avoid  all  the  things  he  does 
not  like,  does  not  approve  of,  or  despises. 
In  the  extreme,  and  again  like  our  recluse, 
■ome  persons  are  so  mildewed  with  bias 
that  they  are  dangerous — to  us  and  to  our 
kind  of  society,  if  not  to  themselves. 

The  authors  of  Intercultural  Attitudes 
'5ay: 


butt  for  the  bolder  child.  The  weak  have 
to  “take  it”  from  the  strong.  The  majority 
*“dish  it  out”  to  the  minority,  in  every 
neighborhood.  Clan  fights  are  majority- 
minority  assertions,  not  racial  fights  or 
religious  fights;  the  fact  of  difference  is 
more  important  than  the  nature  of  differ¬ 
ence.  In  one  school,  the  fact  of  difference 
may  actually  be  a  racial  one;  in  another 
neighborhood,  the  railroad  track  may  indi¬ 
cate  the  fact  of  difference. 


That  tlie  human  individual  can  reach  his  full 
sttUire  only  in  and  through  full  group  relation¬ 
ships  is  now  increasingly  seen.  It  was  said  in 
early  times  that  “no  man  liveth  to  himself,” 
“we  are  all  members  one  of  another,”  and 
iater  that  “no  man  is  an  Hand,  intire  of  it  selfe.” 
|ln  fact  it  is  only  w'ith  others  that  one  does 
Iruly  live — in  the  family,  in  the  community,  in 
W  nation,  in  humanity.  Also,  only  in  and 
^ugh  a  socially  built  and  socially  transmitted 
Idture  do  any  of  us  live  civilized  lives. 

'  Doctor  Kilpatrick  and  his  associates  point 
out,  as  the  quotation  indicates,  that  the 
iWividual  person  needs  society  for  his  oivn 
‘md.  He  needs  social  contact  in  order  to 
yid  richly  his  own  personality.  The  re- 
duse  denies  himself  more  than  he  denies 
Mciety. 

^  ICauses  of  Negative 
*®Mial  Attitudes 


^  The  general  theme  of  this  book  is  this: 
that  intercultural  attitudes  are  acquired 
trough  the  relations  existing  between  the 
child  and  his  environment.  The  environ- 
Wnt  need  not  include  other  races  or  for- 


n  'cign  tongues;  the  child  may  live  in  the 
e  ^st  fashionable  part  of  town. 

1-  t  The  child  desires  self-expression  in  “his 
n  |wn  way”  and  resents  being  “told”  when 
)f  to  do  this  and  when  to  say  that.  Being 
id  denied  self-expression  in  the  routine  aspects 
ly  pf  daily  living,  he  seeks  unusual  or  anti- 
y.  ^ial  situations  wherein  he  satisfies  his 
e-  pire  for  self-assertion.  It  is  this  desire 
)k  for  self-assertion  that  provides  the  roots  of 
e-  ^tive  social  attitudes, 
ay  1  The  child  wUl  find  a  way  to  assert  him- 
:lf  odf.  He  will  get  the  better  of  some  weaker 
jperson  or  group.  The  timid  child  is  the 


The  ^64  Question 

What  to  do  in  guiding  the  individual — 
adult  as  w'ell  as  child — to  affirmative  asser¬ 
tion  is  the  $64  question,  of  course.  Doctor 
Kilpatrick  and  his  associates  do  not  pretend 
to  tell  all  the  answers,  and  not  all  of  the 
suggestions  that  they  do  make  are  imme¬ 
diately  feasible.  But  the  authors  of  Inter¬ 
cultural  Attitudes  in  the  Making  have  dug 
deep  into  the  question  and  come  up  with 
many  recommendations,  recommendations 
that  range  widely — from  controlling  the 
nursing  habits  of  infants  to  controlling  the 
gang  skylarking  of  young  neighborhood 
mobsters. 

The  symptoms  of  bad  attitudes  are  re¬ 
ported  grimly  in  this  book;  some  of  the 
case  studies  invite  reading  with  almost 
morbid  fascination.  Most  of  the  cases  make 
the  reader  shake  his  head  and  say,  “What 
one  understanding,  sympathetic  teacher 
could  have  done!” 

Summary 

Such  is  Intercultural  Attitudes  in  the 
Making:  a  mixture  of  sociology,  psychol- 
oify.  pedagogy,  and  prayerful  wisdom.  The 
authors  do  not  fling  challenges  or  point 
fingers  of  scorn.  They  do  not  belabor  any 
minority  group  for  overabundant  self-de¬ 
fense  nor  any  majority  group  for  cultural 
snobbery.  Rather,  the  authors  quietly  re¬ 
view  the  American  social  stage  on  which 
our  students  play  their  part. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  that  widens 
the  horizons  of  specialists,  such  as  we  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  are.  It’s  good  reading. 
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■  EDNA  L.  GREGG 
Colotna  High  School 
Coloma,  Michigan 


A  KNOTTY  problem  confronts  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  small  high  school : 
What  is  to  be  done  about  the  one-year  short¬ 
hand  course?  Educators  insist  that  shorthand 
has  no  value  unless  students  reach  vocational 
proficiency  at  the  completion  of  the  course. 
The  one  commercial  teacher  in  a  small  school 
is  already  so  overloaded  that  he  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  take  on  another  course.  Yet,  shorthand  is 
very  popular  with  the  parents  and  the  stu¬ 
dents,  who  would  create  no  small  stir  should 
shorthand  be  dropped  from  the  high  school 
curriculum!  The  most  logical  solution  seems 
to  be  to  step  up — somehow,  some  way — the 
accomplishments  of  the  one-year  shorthand 
course  so  that  it  will  reach  vocational  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  discussion  here  provides  some  tech¬ 
niques  and  devices  successfully  used  by  the 
writer. 

Shorten  Typing  Course 

Although  two  years  of  typewriting  are  not 
uncommon  in  these  same  small  high  schools, 
with  average  application  the  vocational  stu¬ 
dent  can  have  a  speed  of  40  or  45  words  a 
minute  and  a  working  knowledge  of  type¬ 
written  business  forms  at  the  end  of  one  year. 
If  the  student  really  tries,  he  can  have  a 
higher  rate,  one  sufficient  for  meeting  office 
standards  for  any  straight  typing  position. 
(Why  allow  him  to  waste  his  tim.e  and  that 
of  others  by  taking  a  second  year  of  type¬ 
writing,  doing  the  same  things  over  again  but 
with  less  incentive?  If  he  has  failed  to  acquire 
reasonable  proficiency  the  first  year,  perhaps 
he  should  repeat  the  first-year  course  without 
credit!  That  plan  would  raise  die  standards 


of  the  department,  leave  the  second  year  frat  i 
for  transcription,  and  give  the  student  hifctic' 
self  the  same  training  he  would  have  to  ' 
ceive  no  matter  what  the  course  number.)  W 


ceive  no  matter  what  the  course  number.)  Iter 

The  first  step  toward  making  the  one-yt^e, 
course  in  shorthand  more  efficient  is  the  res^u 
vation  of  the  second-year  typewriting  class  fely 
a  transcription  class  for  shorthand  studeitft^^ 
only.  d  wl 

Is  to 

Give  Pretranscription  Exercises 

From  the  first  day,  the  advanced  typi^i 
class  can  be  used  to  build  transcription  poilwl 
and  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  shofl^y 
hand  period.  As  each  group  of  brief  for^r 
and  phrases  is  presented  from  the  shorthapr 
text,  it  can  and  ought  to  be  used  for  drill 
typewriting.  As  an  aid  in  the  learning 
checking,  brief-form  charts  can  be  moun 
on  one  side  of  a  cardboard,  while  on  the  ot 
side  of  the  same  cardboard  the  printed  ke 
pasted.  (In  this  way  the  charts  are  fort! 
against  hard  usage  and  are  conveniently  kpis 
near  the  typewriters  or  are  easily  distribute^d 
The  key  is  counted  in  standard  five-str(ts  ; 
words  for  typewriting  drill.  Either  the  t^t 
with  its  more  normal  arrangement  for  readiitiie 
or  the  chart  itself  may  be  used  for  brief-fot|Kco 
transcription  drills.  issh 

Routine.  For  preliminary  practice  the  s^g 
dents  may  read  the  outlines  in  unison,  i 
enough  time  allowed  between  outlines  iteac 
transcribing.  Sometimes  part  of  a  list  is  ft  T 
on  the  blackboard,  provided  all  can  see  it;  a|acl 
the  students  transcribe  as  the  teacher  points)i^ 
random  to  the  outlines.  At  short  intervals  i 
transcribed  list  is  read  and  checked  to  be  sr** 
that  all  students  are  transcribing  correcif 
In  this  drill,  eyes  are  too  busy  to  watch  l| 
paper  or  fingers,  a  problem  common  in  tn 
scription. 

When  all  the  students  can  readily  recall  i 
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|ffct  meanings  for  all  these  outlines,  the 
jl  should  be  used  for  short  speed  drills, 
icssure-practice  timed  writings  or  any  of  the 
vices  mentioned  in  any  modern  text  for 
(ting  speed  and  control  on  straight  copy  may 
used  on  these  drills.  Each  brief-form  list 
repeated  from  time  to  time  until  the  stu- 
pts  have  built  up  a  reasonable  speed. 
i^Toding.  A  grade  scale  for  this  practice 
5uld  be  about  ten  words  a  minute  below 
fnat  is  expected  on  one-minute  straight-copy 
li^ce.  In  other  words,  the  lowest  passing 
will  probably  begin  around  45,  and  the 
Ittr  grades  will  range  upward  to  60  or 
yjwe,  depending  on  the  proficiency  of  the 
jj^lar  class.  The  teacher  who  is  working 
sfdy  with  his  class  soon  senses  when  a  scale 
low  to  challenge  the  students’  best  work 
dwhen  it  is  too  high  to  seem  fair  and  so 
Is  to  enlist  their  best  co-operation.  Gener- 
jf teachers  err  on  the  side  of  asking  too  little 
pj^r  students:  No  matter  how  capable  a 
)fpt,  he  rarely  exceeds  the  goals  set  for 
by  his  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
)f^r  student  will  often  surprise  both  his 
\\^T  and  himself  by  what  he  can  accom- 
llBwith  the  proper  incentives. 
mogress  Chart.  When  several  lists  have 
ml  I  covered,  a  wall  chart  is  prepared  provid- 
)tl  for  the  students’  names  and  eighteen  col- 
evns  for  the  brief-form  lists  given  in  the 
tifiWiand  manual.  A  standard  of  fifty  words 
k^tDosidered  a  pass,  for  which  a  check  is 
te^d  in  the  proper  column  of  the  chart. 
tr4s  are  kept  in  the  usual  score  book  for 
t^ts*  individual  records  but  do  not  appear 
idiithc  chart.  No  student  should  be  allowed 
io^kcome  discouraged  on  any  one  list.  If  he 
Is  short  of  the  fifty  or  has  more  than  one 
•  ^  error,  he  is  told  to  turn  in  his  best 
with  the  number  of  errors,  whenever 
'  ‘teacher  feels  he  should  move  on  to  another 
5  It  The  actual  score  is  put  in  the  score  book, 
J  4a  check  is  made  on  the  chart.  The  student 
i^s|»s  he  is  not  working  up  to  standard  and 
Is  ‘ 


tries  hard  to  reach  it  on  the  next  list.  The 
better  students  are  encouraged  to  push  their 
scores  above  the  fifty,  since  the  grade  scale 
still  in  op>eration  requires  higher  scores  for  the 
top  grades. 

Results.  Such  a  program  of  pretranscription 
drills  should  produce  the  following  results: 

1.  Provide  an  additional  approach  to  the  mastery 
of  brief  forms. 

2.  Make  an  easy  transition  from  printed-copy 
typing  to  transcription  from  shorthand. 

3.  Furnish  additional  typewriting  drill  on  the 
word  and  phrase  level. 

4.  Instill  into  *  students  the  habit  of  speed  in 
transcription. 

5.  Introduce  the  student  to  correct  transcription 
techniques. 

6.  Give  practice  in  the  proper  spelling  of  the 
more  difficult  frequent  words  found  in  the 
brief-form  and  phrase  lists. 

During  these  first  few  weeks  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  typewriting  period  need  be 
devoted  to  brief  forms  and  phrases.  The  rest 
of  the  period  may  be  used  for  a  review  of 
typewriting  forms  —  correspondence  forms, 
especially — and  the  improvement  of  typewrit¬ 
ing  technique.  Special  drills  on  the  upper  row 
of  the  keyboard  should  be  made  a  daily 
routine. 

Correlate  with  Shorthand 

On  a  Monday,  in  about  the  tenth  week,  I 
give  my  students  in  the  shorthand  period  a 
special  letter,  written  in  shorthand  and  dupli¬ 
cated,  for  practice  during  the  week.  On 
Friday  students  are  expected  to  transcribe  the 
same  letter  from  their  own  notes,  written 
from  dictation  at  sixty  w’ords  for  two  minutes 
They  wdll  also  have  an  outline  test  to  see  how 
many  of  the  outlines  they  have  actually 
learned. 

Routine  in  Shorthand  Class.  The  letter 
consists  of  words  that  illustrate  the  principles 
of  the  week’s  lessons,  plus  a  few  of  the  ana¬ 
logical  beginnings  and  endings.  These  latter 
words  are  written  on  the  board  and  their 
meanings  and  the  meanings  of  the  analogical 
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■  This  article  not  only  offers  a  solution  for  the  one-teacher  one- 
department  problem,  hut  it  also  describes  numerous  techniques  of 
great  interest  to  every  teacher  of  shorthafid,  transcription,  and 
typcivriting. 
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parts  are  briefly  explained;  then  they  become 
a  part  of  the  regular  word  drills  of  the  week 
without  further  ceremony.  One  page  of  the 
homework  in  the  assignment  is  read  and  dic¬ 
tated  in  class  so  that  students  do  not  feel  they 
are  being  given  more  work  than  the  plan  of 
the  course  intended.  This  class  exercise,  inci¬ 
dentally,  assures  adequate  preparation  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  the  lesson!  About  ten  min¬ 
utes  daily  is  spent  on  the  speed  letter  in  the 
shorthand  class.  Much  of  the  early  dictation 
practice  is  in  very  brief  efforts  so  that  a  quite 
high  rate  is  attained.  This  builds  up  the  stu¬ 
dents’  confidence  as  well  as  their  writing 
ability. 

Routine  in  Typing  Class.  In  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  periods  of  the  same  week,  the  letter  is 
transcribed  both  from  the  duplicated  notes 
and  from  the  students’  notes.  Punctuation 
principles,  as  well  as  transcription  techniques, 

•  can  be  taught  through  this  letter.  By  use  of 
unison  reading  at  first,  students  are  taught 
:to  transcribe  by  logical  units,  while  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  in  keeping  their  eyes  steadily  on  the 
toutlines. 

The  letter  is  also  used  for  comparing  the 
typing  rate  from  shorthand  outlines  and  from 
a  typed  copy  of  the  letter.  Some  many-carbon 
practice  is  obtained,  for  one  copy  is  made  in 
triple  spacing  with  several  carbons  for  use  in 
outside  self-dictation  practice. 

Result  of  Correlation.  By  the  time  Friday 
arrives,  the  students  have  practically  memo¬ 
rized  the  letter;  but  in  so  doing  they  have 
raised  their  rate  in  writing  shorthand,  have 
learned  a  number  of  new  shorthand  outlines, 
and  have  built  up  their  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  take  dictation.  The  repetition  has 
,  been  varied  with  some  immediate  objective 
always  present  to  maintain  interest.  Virtually 
.  iill  the  students  will  turn  in  very  nearly  cor¬ 
rect  transcriptions  on  the  final  take  for  two 
minutes  at  sixty  words  a  minute,  but  those 
who  are  careless  will  be  made  aware  of  it  on 
.  the  outline  test. 

!  Follow-up 

The  new  letter  of  the  following  week  will 
be  for  three  minutes  at  sixty  words  and  will 
be  based  on  the  principles  for  that  week,  with 
:  additional  analogical  word  beginnings  and 
endings.  The  next  week  it  will  be  for  four 


minutes.  I'lien,  for  three  weeks  following,  0 
speed  material  will  be  for  five  minutes  at  sit  s 
words,  after  which  eighty-word  practice! 
gins.  The  dictation  of  the  first  eighty-\»#*® 
letter  is  for  three  minutes,  and  the  dictat?'"' 
increases  in  length  one  minute  up  to  five  nj 
utes.  This  routine  is  repeated  through  thi 
weeks,  with  different  letters  each  week. 

By  this  gradual  plan  the  students  do  ' 
become  discouraged  and  are  finding  the  ^as  i 
five-minute  take  at  the  old  speed  easy,  so  tk  req 
they  welcome  the  sliorter  letter  at  the  higfwee 
rate.  Each  week  the  outline  test  is  a  parirmai 
the  program  so  that  the  students  will  not  nS  “c 
lect  outlines  to  depend  on  memory.  TheyiPap< 
enthusiastic,  for  any  students  who  really  wanin. 
to  work  can  make  a  good  showing.  :er  le 
Letters  in  the  text  may  very  well  be  cho^s-  ^ 
for  intensive  practice  instead  of  composli  the 
special  letters.  Also,  as  the  material  bec(^hg  t 
longer,  students  prefer  two  letters  insteadiinute 
one  long  one.  The  letters  should  be  selcdare 
for  the  number  of  principles  and  frequ'are 
words  reviewed  rather  than  for  their  ease.'ts  a; 

New  Material.  Toward  the  end  of  » lit 
first  semester,  new  material  dictation  is  g^ts 
ually  introduced.  At  first  the  new  letters n  “o 
based  on  words  used  in  the  speed  practicewing 
the  week.  Also,  students  are  encouraged  nmn 
and  more  to  lay  aside  their  texts  while  tal 
dictation  on  material  in  the  book.  Once  ti 
develop  confidence  in  their  ability  to  w, 
independently,  they  enjoy  the  thrill  that’ 
complishment  brings.  I 

Coaching.  “Ihe  student’s  personality! 
termines  whether  he  needs  to  be  encour^ 
to  “get  something  down’’  for  each  word 
whether  he  must  be  urged  to  be  more  oriXD 
dox  in  his  shorthand  writing.  Some  stutfwril 
are  so  meticulously  concerned  about  their  ®les  ( 
lines  that  they  do  not  develop  speed  until  fk  L 
become  a  little  more  “free  and  easy.’’  OtVj.  ] 
will  be  slipshod  and  must  be  taught  (|ht  ( 
that  shorthand  that  is  illegible  has  no  va 
The  careless  type  needs  practice  in  reaij^ 
“cold”  notes,  with  some  testing  on  the  wr^  jn 
of  isolated  forms.  N  v 

Progress  Chart.  Another  wall  chart,  ii^  ” 
duced  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
ter,  records  the  transcription  of  five=n!|^  co 
dictation  of  standard  shorthand  test 
The  columns  read :  * 
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old  ^0  N*ew  60  New  60  Old  100  Old  lOO 
S-min.  3-m!n.  S-min.  3-min.  5-miii. 

{0  New  80  01(1  120  New  100  New  100 

S-min.  S-min.  3-min.  S-min. 

Old  130  New  no  New  120 
S-min.  5-min.  5-rain. 

he  “old”  material  is  practiced  e.xactly  as 
as  in  the  first  semester;  but  less  time  is 
required  to  achieve  the  desired  speed  for 
week,  and  more  time  can  be  devoted  to 
material.  Each  column  provides  space  for 
t  “dots”  (punched  from  colored  mount- 
paper)  with  a  different  color  for  each 
(inn.  Three  “passes”  at  95  per  cent  or 
:er  lead  rather  naturally  into  the  next  col- 
As  the  students  proceed  up  the  line 
}i  their  old  material,  they  find  themselves 
|ing  their  new  tests.  If  they  pass  all  their 
liinute  takes  at  a  given  speed,  any  3-minute 
jare  filled  in,  but  not  until  all  three  of  the 
jLare  earned.  Often  the  3-minute  take 
as  encouragement  when  the  students 
■a  little  short  of  the  5-mlnute  goal.  The 
r^ts  are  enthusiastic  about  the  chart  and 
jii  “outsiders”  watch  with  interest  the 
ewing  rows  of  colored  dots. 


Individual  Differenced.  Soon  the  problem* 
of  individual  differences  becomes  the  main 
difficulty.  Some  of  the  old  material  can  be 
used  for  class  drill  and  then  dictated  at  vari¬ 
ous  rates  for  requirements  on  old  matter. 
The  outline  checkup  covers  all  the  material 
so  that  even  the  poorer  students  are  given* 
the  same  drills  in  fundamentals.  Students 
drop  in  before  school  and  even  after  school', 
for  extra  dictation  at  their  specific  rates.. 
Awards  of  pins  for  the  “New  100”  add  an; 
extra  zest  to  the  work  of  the  better  students.. 

Outcome  ! 

Although  no  student  fails  to  take  the  sixty 
words  on  new  matter,  no  claim  should  be 
made  for  vocational  proficiency  for  the  entire 
class  until  all  have  attained  at  least  the 
eighty-word  rate.  Each  year  there  are  a  few 
who  miss  the  eighty-word  mark,  but  each  year 
the  work  is  stepped  up  a  little  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  some  day  be  reached. 

Would  these  slowest  students,  often  handi¬ 
capped  with  poor  work  habits  and  deficient 
background  in  English,  have  become  good 
stenographers  after  two  years?  Only  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  experimenting 
with  the  problem  can  answer  that  question! 


. . . . . . . . . 
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'  Business  Correspondence  in  1843-1859 

It  I  The  Business  Letter  of  Bygone  Years — IV 


>1  ■  CARL  NAETHER 

University  of  Southern  California 

jrd 

o^’DICATIVE  of  the  customs  of  letter 
udiwriting  prevailing  about  1843  are  the 
irsles  offered  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
Letter-Writer  s  Ozim  Book,  published 
Ot^J.  B.  Perry  in  Philadelphia.  To  throw 
t  on  these  customs,  let  us  quote : 


The  style  in  which  your  letter  is  begun 
should  be  continued  to  the  end,  unless  some 
variation  is  demanded  by  a  change  of  subject. 
But  the  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another 
should  not  be  abrupt — except  in  mercantile  cor¬ 
respondence  and  letters  of  business,  which  are 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  rule. 

Noteworthy  in  the  last  paragraph 
quoted  above  is  the  comment  that  busi¬ 
ness  letters  need  not  necessarily  have 


^b^re  you  begin  a  letter,  imagine  that  you 
in  the  presence  of  the  absent  person :  con- 
j  foe  with  him,  pen  in  hand. 

I  write  a  letter  of  reproof,  immediately 

’  a  liberal  meal. 

“Aondseness  is  highly  meritorious  in  mercan- 
correspondence  or  letters  of  business ; 
lalfPiage  fatigues  the  attention  by  withdrawing 
,lwn  the  principal  object:  but  this  concise- 
^must  not  degenerate  into  obscurity. 


close  coherence  of  subject  matter  usually 
provided  by  smooth  transition.  Clearly 
we  have  here,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,, 
an  author’s  sanction  of  the  application  of 
less  rigid  (or  substandard)  rules  to  busi¬ 
ness  writing  than  to  literary  writing. 
Heretofore  no  prominent  authority  made 
concessions  to  business  letter  writing  by 
suggesting  lower  standards  for  it. 
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Letters  addressed  to  persons  living  in 
“post-towns,”  we  are  informed,  ‘‘should 
include  the  name,  office  or  profession, 
and  the  residence  of  the  addressee,  in¬ 
cluding  town,  county,  and  state.”  Letters 
meant  for  persons  in  cities  should,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  have  the  street  number,  but  may 
omit  the  name  of  the  state — probably  be¬ 
cause  the  cities  were  then  few  and  well 
known.  “Merchants  who  are  obliged  to 
keep  copies  of  their  letters,  inscribe  on 
the  margin  of  the  first  page  the  date,  the 
name,  quality,  and  residence  of  their  cor¬ 
respondents,  by  way  of  direction  to  their 
clerks  in  copying.” 

“The  letter  proper  should  begin  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  page.  On  a  second 
page,  the  continuation  of  the  letter  should 
not  begin  above  the  address  (heading) 
on  the  first  page.  At  least  two  lines  of  the 
description  (message  proper)  should  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  second  page — not  merely  the 
closing  salutation  and  the  signature.” 
This  last  mentioned  practice  is  in  full 
accord  with  present-day  custom. 

Postscripts  are  permitted  only  in  per¬ 
sonal  letters  —  “to  communicate  events 
which  have  occurred  after  the  letter  has 
been  closed,  or  to  pay  a  compliment  to  a 
third  person.” 

Sales  appeals,  even  approaching  the 
technique  and  wording  of  the  modern 
circular  or  follow-up  letter,  very  rarely 
appear  in  these  interesting  old  letter 
books.  However,  the  following  “Offer  of 
Goods  by  a  Manufacturer”  roughly  cor¬ 
responds  to  a  sales  letter.  It  is,  moreover, 
typical  of  both  the  form  and  the  wording 
of  the  models  offered  in  The  Letter- 
Writer^  s  Own  Book: 

GENTLEMEN. 

A  desire  of  augmenting  the  credit  of  a  manu¬ 
facture  of  calicoes,  which  1  established  five 
years  ago,  has  induced  me  to  inquire  for  those 
houses  in  your  city,  which  would  contribute  to 
procure  a  ready  sale  of  my  goods.  My  friends 
have  observed,  that  your  house  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  to  me,  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
tensive  connexions,  its  remarkable  activity,  and 
its  high  reputation.  I  have  accordingly  sub¬ 
joined  a  note  of  the  different  qualities  of  my 
cloths,  with  the  respective  prices  annexed.  I 
need  not  remark  that 'the  quality  is  uniformly 
equal  to  the  sample.  Integrity  is  the  soul  of 
commerce;  and  if  you  should  see  fit  to  honour 


me  with  any  orders,  I  trust  that  you  will  finjj 
me  to  be  honourable,  punctual,  and  exact  l' 
allow  a  credit  of  nine  months  to  houses  whid' 
enjoy  an  eminence  of  character  equal  to  your 
own.  I  am.  Gentlemen,  with  respect,  etc. 

The  first  intimation  that  complimentan  i 
phrases  and  sentences  used  at  the  close 
of  business  letters  constitute  more  or  less 
meaningless  conventionalities  is  contained! 
in  one  of  the  fifteen  “General  Maxims”’ 
featured  in  Letter-Writing  Simplified 
by  Precept  and  Example,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  in  1844  by  Wilson  & 
Company  of  New  York  City.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  “Terms  of  compliment  at 
the  close  of  a  letter,  such  as  ‘I  have  the 
honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant,’ | 
are  always  considered  as  mere  forms, 
which  signify  nothing.  They  should  not,^ 
therefore,  be  avoided  either  from  pride, 
©r  dislike  to  the  party  addressed.” 

Other  quoteworthy  maxims,  pointing 
to  specific  early  writing  practices  are: 

For  letters  of  business  do  not  employ  gilt- 
edged  paper.  To  do  so  is  accounted  the  ex-| 
treme  of  vulgarity;  therefore  always  use  plain 
paper  on  such  occasions.  .  .  . 

Always  use  an  envelope,  except  for  letters  of 
mere  business.  Fashion  now  demands  it,  and 
it  has  the  advantages  of  keeping  the  letter  clean 
and  ensuring  secresy.  .  .  . 

The  section  on  “Letters  of  Business’ 
is  introduced  by  long  quotations  from 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  “a  more  modern 
writer,”  the  closing  portion  of  the  latter 
reading : 

In  letters  of  business,  which  are  desired  to 
communicate  intelligence,  or  to  convey  instruc¬ 
tions,  the  sentences  should  be  short,  never  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  one  member.  In  this  kind,  the 
despatches  of  Napoleon,  and  his  colloquial  style, 
are  admirable  models.  That  style  seems  to 
result  from  a  determination  to  present  in  the 
shortest  and  least  conciliatory  manner  the  nsked 
thoughts  that  lie  upon  the  mind.  It  may  be 
called  a  species  of  imperative  narration — a  kind 
of  authoritative  history.  .  .  . 

The  commentary  on  this  section  of  the 
book  is  concluded  with  “a  few  specimens 
of  ordinary  mercantile  letters.  But  few 
are  necessary,  for  ajmost  every  house  hs' 
its  settled  forms,  and  the  composition  oiF 
a  business  letter  is  so  simple,  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  more  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.”  These  illustrations,  as  well  as 
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remaining  portions  of  this  book,  suggest 
British  rather  than  American  style  and 
materials.  It  would  seem  that  Letter- 
Writing  Simplified  is  a  British  book  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  in  the  I’nited  States, 


1859:  Interest  in  Styling 

Helpful  and  specific  instructions  for 
the  proper  mechanical  arrangement  of 
the  business  letter  and  the  various  forms 
»  used  in  headings,  salutations,  and  so  on 
are  offered  by  D.  Zeublin  in  his  Outlines 
of  Letter-Writing,  which  appeared  in 
1859  in  Cincinnati. 

By  way  of  introduction  the  author 
cautions  that — 


^  Business  letters  should  never  be  written  in  a 
I  hurry,  but  in  a  plain,  legible  band,  and  should 
be  carefully  reviewed  before  sending.  .  .  .  Use¬ 
less  phrases :  “1  take  up  my  jkmi  in  my  band 
rl  to  write  to  you”  (friends  will  know  that  you 
’  are  not  taking  pen  in  your  mouth  or  your  foot ) 
should  be  avoided.  .  .  .  Write  a  plain,  legible 
style,  whether  in  i)enmansbip  or  otherwise.  .  .  . 
Avoid  postscripts,  as  they  indicate  carelessness 
or  a  disorderly  mind. 


That  a  wide  variety  of  opening  and 
^  closing  salutations  was  in  vogue  in  Zeu- 
I,  blin’s  time  is  clearly  apparent  from  the 
following  lists : 

Esteemed  Friend;  Sir;  Dear  Sir;  ^Ty  Dear 
r  Sir;  Honored  Sir;  Dear  Friend;  My  Dear 
,jj  Friend;  Gentlemen. 
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Yours;  Yours  truly;  Yours  respectfully; 
Yours  sincerely;  Y’^ours  affectionately;  Yours 
iaithfully;  Ever  Yours;  Your  servant;  Your 
humble  servant;  Your  sincere  friend:  Very 
truly  yours;  I  am,  gentlemen.  Yours;  I  am, 
dear  sir,  very  truly  Yours;  I  am,  sir,  Yours. 


Likewise  emphasized  are  instructions 
for  making  copies  of  outgoing  letters  as 
well  as  for  preserving  incoming  commu¬ 
nications  : 

A  letter  copying  press  would  be  a  great  con¬ 
venience  in  preserving  correct  copies  of  the 
originals  of  business  letters  sent  out,  which  arc 
recognized  in  law'  as  ample  proof.  .  .  .  After 
being  received  and  rea<l,  business  letters  should 
be  carefully  folded  and  indorsed  with  the  date 
of  the  letter,  the  name  of  the  correspondent,  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  with  a  blank 
for  the  date  of  the  answer : 
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Philadelphia,  March  14,  1859. 
Lippincott,  Gambro  &  Co. 
Received,  March  16th. 
Answered,  March  . 
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In  the  late  1850* s  the  end  of  the 
one- paragraph  letter  was  in  sight. 


yitMtx.  Ma**., 


niMiT  m»  toiantc  yaa  kttmtkin  to  intnAoeliott  «f  Vti«f 
.  .  (il i»t  AlraMljr 

inZxiSk*.— .. 


1  lutv« 
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. . . ^ . „  .»ith*3r  •nit'boulu  kpim  nij«iolfl||7 

koH  HjnHwiM,  oad  illiulTwiuK  kiMtosMol  ph<««,  oe  tbs  Kkoote  ia 

Ui'>i  * 

1  am  no«  Cottogea,  AemUmia*.  vja~..— .—  .  — 

nmn  (khixab  *i«b  my  .|pcwi^>»oka  m»l  iOuaUrtii!*  •• 

<mfpne«  to  »J  pubtehen.’jUrtk*  *«»»'•»•  Um  PM»T 

If  1  wia  aupply  ymi'ith  «y  hooka  awl  pl»t«a by  mui,  t 

M  ptepiud  by  rao).  or  by  oxjwoaa 

or  aay<m»»ypr(!fcr,(«ip«i»eh.i*** 

poid  by  yon). 

If  yoa  do  w*  aiafe  M  ptucan  book*  yoararff.  w 
baok-aettn  «o  ordrt  fcoaa  ma  (not  ftom  book-a<dltta';,‘m  ^ 

Iiijlrtftrr.  I  »ot  arporatnly),  aa  at  «•  aaaU  yoanaatf  of  th»  pobjUga  of 
(tewing  plataa  r*Ka  far  to*  aor  of  your  oAooJ. 

Thr  prriloaeu  Aiwtilora  prior  far  «y  worka,  lo  oa  bOwra  i  Atot,. 

ITiya.,  and  Hygiene,  ta  00;  1  at  book  on  Anat..rfcya..  owl  Hygiene, 
gl.ilO;  Huawn  and  Coiap.  Aaat..  Vbya..  and  HygAnfa  ^  Mra. 

(iutwr.  M.OO.  Tkeae  are  the  price*  per  d«at»  vhon  ardoMd  of  mo 
hy  npteoa,  with  pUtoa  prorar. 

M  An  example  of  an  early  *‘form  letter.’* 
Note  the  request  for  the  names  of  the 
teachers. 
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A  Test  on  Trends  in  Business  Education 

B  Based  on  a  talk  by  JACK  MILLIGAN 
Chief,  Business  Education  Division, 

Michigan  Board  of  Vocational  Education 


IN  A  recent  address  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Milligan 
offered  the  following  as  a  list  of  trends  in  business  education.  Want  to  test 
your  “trends  awareness”?  Read  each  statement  and  then  evaluate  it  by 
■placing  a  check  in  the  appropriate  box  at  the  right.  When  you  have  finished, 
turn  the  page  upside  down  to  read  the  scoring  instructions. 


The  Trends 

1.  Business  teachers  are  becoming  more  concerned  with  pupils  as  individuals 

2.  The  dual  nature  of  business  education — vocational  and  general — is  be¬ 
coming  more  generally  recognized  . 

3.  There  is  a  growth  in  federally  and  state-reimbursed  programs  of  co¬ 
operative  office  education . ; . 

4.  There  is  a  growth  in  federally  and  state-reimbursed  programs  of  co¬ 
operative  distributive  education  . 

5.  Fewer  schools  are  directing  only  their  low-ability  students  to  co-operative 

training  programs  . 

6.  Business  teachers  are  losing  their  condescending  attitude  toward  their 

associates  in  distributive  education  . 

7.  More  and  more  vocational  business  teachers  believe  that  their  work 

should  follow  actual  occupational  patterns  . 

8.  More  and  more  teacher-training  institutions  are  requiring  their  graduates 

to  have  some  occupational  experience  . 

9.  More  and  more  teacher-training  institutions  are  providing  opportunit\ 

for  trainees  to  get  job  experience  . 

10.  More  schools  are  providing  vocational  laboratories  (for  example,  model 

stores  and  offices)  for  their  students  . 

11.  Teachers’  conventions  are  becoming  better,  due  to  such  things  as  demon¬ 
stration  lessons,  businessmen  talks,  and  so  on  . 

12.  School  administrators  are  being  less  bound  by  the  tradition  of  catering 

to  the  colleges . 

13.  More  vocational  training  is  being  included  in  the  13th  and  14th  grades 

(junior  college  curriculums)  . 

14.  There  is  increased  demand  for  specialized  secretarial  training  (i.e.,  in 

law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  so  on)  . 

15.  A  closer  relationship  is  developing  between  schools  and  the  businessmen 

of  the  community  . 

16.  More  trade  and  business  associations  are  expressing  interest  in  the 

business-education  program,  giving  help  . 

17.  Results  of  occupational  and  follow-up  surveys  indicate  a  need  for 

more  distributive  education  . 

18.  Due  to  survey  results  and  business  co-operation,  more  equipment  is 

reaching  the  business  classrooms  . 

19.  Business  teachers  are  taking  an  increasingly  important  part  in  curriculum 

revision  and  school  planning  . 

20.  An  increasing  number  of  states  and  cities  are  providing  supervisory 

assistance  in  improving  business  education . 


I  can  prove  it 

So  I’ve  heard. 

Interesting !  . 

I  doubt  it. . . . 

He  is  wrong . . 
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SCORING  INSTRUCTIONS 
(Take  the  ‘‘test”  before  reading  these  instructions!) 
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■  MARGARET  FORCHT  ROWE 
I  Howe  High  School 

^  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

I 

Each  pupil  now  has  another  opportunity 
to  pit  his  knowledge,  his  skill,  and  his 
common  sense  against  the  mysteries  of 
office-style  dictation.  This  endeavor  re¬ 
quires  a  degree  of  adaptability  and  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  humor.  The  correlation  of  all  these 
factors  makes  this  project  worth  while  as 
a  teaching  device  and  also  makes  it  fun 
f  to  try. 

The  Nature  of  the 
I  Transcription  Project 

Our  first  Transcription  Project  appeared 
'  on  page  177  of  last  month’s  B.E.W.  If  you 
have  not  already  used  that  first  TP,  dictate 
it  to  your  students  for  practice  material. 
Then,  use  this  month’s  TP  as  test  material 
for  winning  B.E.W.  Certificates  of  Tran¬ 
scription  Proficiency.*  (These  projects  are 
different  from  the  World’s  Worst  Trans¬ 
cripts,  you  know,  one  of  which  is  published 
on  page  245.) 

How  to  Administer  a 
Transcription  Project 

If  you  use  this  TP  for  a  pleasant  vari¬ 
ant  in  regular  classroom  teaching  materials, 
you  can,  of  course,  make  whatever  use  of 
it  you  wish.  If  you  wish  to  use  this  month’s 
or  any  month’s  TP  as  a  basis  for  winning 

,  *  Three  certificates  are  available;  so  you  can  work 

out  a  continuing  plan  for  motivating  your  classes. 
The  lunior  Certificate  of  Transcription  Proficiency  is 
awarded  to  those  who  transcribe  the  entire  project  at  a 
minimum  rate  of  10  words  a  minute;  the  Senior  certifi¬ 
cate,  at  a  minimum  rate  of  15  words  a  minute;  and 
the  Superior  certificate,  at  a  minimum  rate  of  25  words 
a  minute.  The  total  number  of  words  in  the  project 
(370  this  month)  divided  by  the  exact  number  of 
minutes  required  for  the  transcription,  including  time 
I  for  assembling  paiiers,  carbons,  and  so  on,  gives  the 
rate.  These  rates  are  harder  to  achieve  than  one  would 
expect,  and  the  certificates  certify  genuine  skill. 


those  desirable  and  highly  motivating  cer¬ 
tificates,  however,  we  must  ask  you  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  following  procedure  very  closely. 

Step  1.  Duplicate,  write  on  the  board, 
or  dictate  the  following  information  for  the 
students : 

To;  Students  in  (course  designation) 

From:  (Instructor’s  name) 

Subject:  Special  Transcription  Project 

Assume  that  you  are  secretary  to  Mr.  Donald 
K.  Bassett  in  the  Publicity  Office  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Bank.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wright  is  a 
cashier  at  the  bank;  Miss  Suzanne  Hadley  is  a 
new  employee ;  and  Mr.  Christopher  Beecham, 
of  825  East  Meridian  Street,  Fargo,  North  Da¬ 
kota.  is  a  private  photographer.  The  title  of 
the  bank’s  house  organ  (magazine  for  em¬ 
ployees)  is  BANK-O-GRAMS. 

Mr.  Bassett  calls  you  in  to  take  dictation. 
He  dictates  an  article  for  the  house  organ,  two 
interoffice  memorandums,  and  one  outgoing  let¬ 
ter.  You  are  to  type  the  copy  on  a  plain  sheet 
of  paper.  The  interoffice  memorandums  are  to 
be  tyi^ed  in  a  form  similar  to  this  memorandum 
to  you.  Because  the  copy  and  the  two  memo¬ 
randums  are  to  persons  in  your  office,  you  will 
not  need  to  address  envelopes  for  them ;  but  the 
letter  to  the  photographer  will  require  an 
envelope. 

You  will  need  these  supplies :  (a)  one  sheet 
of  plain  white  paper  for  the  article;  (fe)  two 
memorandum  letterheads  or  half  sheets  of  plain 
paper  for  the  two  interoffice  memos;  (c)  one 
(any  kind)  letterhead  and  envelope;  (d)  two 
sheets  of  carbon  paper;  and  (c)  five  other 
sheets  of  paper  for  the  various  carbon  copies 
you  will  be  directed  to  make. 

As  Mr.  Bassett  dictates  to  you,  he  changes 
his  wording  from  time  to  time;  you  are  to  be 
sure  that  your  transcript  is  exactly  as  he  wants 
it.  Mr.  Bassett  sometimes  makes  a  slip  in 
grammar,  too;  and  he  expects  you  to  correct 
any  such  error  when  you  transcribe  his  material. 

Step  2.  After  ascertaining  whether  the 
students  have  the  supplies  enumerated 
above  and  whether  they  understand  the  in- 
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structions,  dictate  the  following  material. 
You  may  dictate  at  any  rate  you  wish,  but 
the  dictation  should  be  at  a  pace  near  that 
observed  in  other  dictation  you  have  re¬ 
cently  been  giving  the  students;  this  test  is 
one  of  transcription,  you  see,  not  of  short- 
hand-recording  skill.  Indicate  the  changes 
by  your  voice  inflection — not  always  are 
the  changes  indicated  by  such  expressions 
as  “Change  that”  or  “No.” 

[Note:  In  this  story,  the  italicized  por¬ 
tions  indicate  words  that  you  say  but  that 
the  students  do  not  transcribe.  When  cor¬ 
recting  the  transcripts  later,  you  need  to 
read  only  the  nonitalicized  portion.  You 
should  dictate  every  word  given  here. — 
Editor'\ 

This  is  copy  for  our  house  organ.  Make 
three  carbons.  The  teller’s  cage  next  to  the 
Receivables  window  has  a  new  face  behind  the 
bars  exclamation.  Omit  the  word  "window." 
Take  a  gander  in  that  direction — change  that. 
Shine  your  nicest  smile  of  welcome  the  next 
time  you  pass  that  way.  She’s  blonde,  she’s 
smart,  she’s  delightful — cut  that.  But  you  will 
anyhow  when  you  see  the  attractive  yoimg  lady 
who  is  our  new  employee.  Paragraph.  She  is 
most  recently  from  St.  Petersburg  (dash)  that 
accounts  for  her  sun  tan  exclamation.  Though 
she  claims  to  be  an  Ohio  Buckeye  by  birth,  she 
went  t©  high  school  in  a  suburb  of  our  own  fair 
city  (dash)  Irvington,  no  less.  Four  years  of 
lier  life  she  whiled  away  at  State  College.  Her 
hobbies  are  swimming  and  music.  Paragraph. 
Her  name  (question).  Oh  (comma)  yes  (dash) 
it’s  Suzanne  Hadden.*  We  welcome  her  heartily 
to  our  family  (no)  midst. 

A’otv  a  memo  to  Suzanne  Hadden.  Attached 
is  a  statement  that  we  should  like  to  use  in 
BANK-o-GRAMS,  our  magazine  for  our  employees. 
Paragraph.  In  addition  to  this  statement,  wc 
should  like  to  use  your  picture.  The  bank  has 
an  arrangement  with  a  private  photographer, 
Christopher  Beecham,  for  informal  pictures  for 
use  in  our  publication.  We  are  notifying  him 
that  you  will  phone  him — omit  "him" — for  an 
appointment  within  the  next  five  days — no — 
three  days.  We  hope  this  will  be  convenient 
for  you.  Paragraph.  Please  return  the  at- 
taclied  copy  zvith  your  signature — no — with  your 
signed  approval  as  soon  as  possible. 

Let’s  see.  IV e  have  to  get  the  department 
O.K.,  don’t  wet  Memo  to  Wright,  her  superior. 
Attached  is  copy  we  plan  to  run  in  the  next 
issue  of  BANK-o-GRAMS  regarding  you.'  Para¬ 
graph.  Wheti  you  have  checked  it — change  that 
to  read — If  it  meets  with  your  approval,  will 
you  please  sign  and  return  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

’  Hadley. 

•  Should  be  “your  new  employee”  or  something 


Letter  to  photographer  Beecham.  This  is 
authorization  for  an  informal  picture  of 
Suzanne  Hadden,'  a  new  employer*  in  the 
cashier’s  section.  This  is  to  accompany  the 
usual  personal-background  digest.  We  have 
asked  her  to  phone  for  an  appointment  within 
the  next  three  days.  Paragraph.  Do  you  want 
— Do  you  have — no — ^We  want  two  other  pic¬ 
tures,  too.  The  choral  group  meets  Thursday 
night  at  7 :30  in  the  Town  Hall  Room.  They’re 
preparing  a  program  to  which  we  want  to  give 
a  little  publicity.  What  plans — skip  that.  Para¬ 
graph.  Also,  our  bowling  team  wants  some 
action  pictures.  They  will  be  at  the  Hawthorne 
alleys  at  7 :00,  Wednesday  evening.  Cordially 
yours. 

Step  3.  Without  giving  the  students  any 
assistance,  time  their  transcription.  As  each 
student  completes  his  transcripts — the  copy, 
the  two  memos,  the  letter,  and  the  envelope 
— tell  him  how  many  minutes  he  has  taken 
and  direct  him  to  write  the  number  of  min¬ 
utes  on  the  back  of  the  envelope. 

Step  4.  When  all  students  have  completed 
the  test,  correct  the  papers  by  reading  the 
nonitalicized  type  given  in  the  test  take. 

Step  5.  Select  all  the  sets  of  transcripts 
that  are  completely  mailable  (no  misspell¬ 
ings,  untidy  erasures,  uncorrected  typo¬ 
graphical  errors,  serious  deviation  in  word¬ 
ing,  or  poor  placement)  and  send  them  to 
the  Business  Education  World  Teachers 
Service  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  for  certification.  Staple  the 
pages  of  each  set  of  transcripts  (originals 
only)  together,  with  the  envelope  on  top, 
in  reverse.  Show  the  student’s  name,  rate, 
certificate  he  has  earned,  and  name  and 
address  of  the  school  on  the  back  of  the 
envelope,  too.  With  the  packet  of  tran¬ 
scripts  (please,  not  less  than  five  sets)  send 
also  10  cents  by  money  order,  school  check, 
or  B.E.W.  stamps  for  each  student’s  set  of 
transcripts,  to  cover  in  part  the  cost  of 
printing,  mailing,  and  judging.  Also  please 
include  a  covering  letter  that  summarizes 
the  names  of  the  participants  and  the  speeds 
of  their  transcription. 

Last  Reminder.  There  is  no  dead  line 
for  submitting  the  transcripts.  You  may 
use  the  projects  any  time  this  school  year, 
provided  only  that  the  material  is  new  to 
the  students  at  the  time  you  dictate  it.  And 
remember,  send  us  only  the  original  copies — 
no  carbon  copies  or  notes.  Use  first-class 
mail  or  express  in  shipping  the  papers. 
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I 

Happy  Harbor  Toy  Shop 


Closing  Date 

for  this  contest 
will  be  midnight 
January  14 


a  MILTON  BRIGGS 
Senior  High  School 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 


PLEASE  read  the  following  introduc¬ 
tory  paragraphs  to  your  students  : 

In  this  contest,  you  are  to  be  employed 
as  bookkeeper  for  Happy  Harbor  Toy 
Shop,  which  serves  as  a  harbor  of  happi¬ 
ness  for  children  of  all  ages.  Here  there 
are  hoards  of  games  and  books,  puzzles 
^  and  toys  that  will  add  to  the  joys  of  girls 
and  boys.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 

I  countless  numbers  of  prospective  cus- 
I  tomers  visit  Happy  Harbor  and  boost  its 
sales  records  up  to  the  fondest  hopes  of 
Harry  Hanson,  the  proprietor. 

Your  duties  as  bookkeeper  for  Mr, 

'  Hanson  include  cashiering,  checking  of 
invoices,  journalizing,  posting,  and  pre¬ 
paring  a  trial  balance  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  In  this  contest  problem,  you  have 
a  choice  of  any  one  or  all  of  the  last 
three  duties. 

Following  is  a  list  of  transactions  se¬ 
lected  from  those  that  occur  during  the 
month  of  December  at  Happy  Harbor. 
(Teachers:  Dictate  the  following  trans¬ 
actions  to  your  students,  or  have  the 
transactions  duplicated  or  written  on  the 
I  blackboard.) 

December,  1948 

^  1  Mr,  Hanson,  the  proprietor,  invested  $1,000 
additional  cash  in  his  business. 

4  Bought  merchandise,  on  account  30  days, 
from  Kiddeeland,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
$156.75. 

10  Cash  sales  to  date  totaled  $2,464.22. 

11  Sold  toys,  on  account  30  days,  to  the 
Darling  Day  Nursery,  $73.90.  Sale  No.  849. 

I 


14  Purchased  merchandise  for  cash,  $104.45, 
from  Santa’s  Year-Round  Toy  Supply 
House. 

15  Returned  unsatisfactory  merchandise,  $12.90, 
to  Kiddeeland,  Inc.  (Credit  Purchases.) 

18  Purchased  gift  boxes  and  wrapping  paper 
on  account  from  Superior  Paper  Products 
Company,  $34.49.  (Debit  Store  Supplies.) 

20  Sold  puzzles  and  games  to  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital  for  cash,  $35. 

21  Bought  a  new  typewriter  on  account  from 
the  Ace  Office  Supply  Company,  $135.50. 
(Debit  Equipment.) 

22  Received  a  check  from  Darling  Day  Nurs¬ 
ery,  $40,  in  partial  payment  of  amount  due. 

24  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  returned  games  dam¬ 
aged  in  delivery.  Refunded  the  sale  price, 
$2.95.  (Debit  Sales.) 

27  Gave  Superior  Paper  Products  Company  a 
check  for  $20  in  part  payment  of  amount 
due  them. 

28  Sold  merchandise,  on  account  15  days,  to 
Mrs,  Anne  Lowry,  $4.95.  Sale  No.  1845. 

29  Sent  John  B.  Gibson  a  check,  $175,  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  store  rent. 

30  Mrs.  Anne  Lowry  returned  unsatisfactory 
merchandise.  Credited  her  account,  $1.39. 
(Debit  Sales.) 

31  Mr.  Hanson  withdrew  cash  from  the  busi¬ 
ness,  $150. 

Assignments  for  , 

Each  Certificate 

To  earn  a  Junior  Certificate  of 

Achievement  for  your  work  in  this  con¬ 
test,  make  entries  in  simple  General 
Journal  form  for  these  transactions.  Use 
pen  and  ink  and  both  sides  of  regular 
bookkeeping  paper,  or  plain  while  paper 
properly  ruled. 

To  earn  a  Senior  Certificate  of 

Achievement,  journalize  the  transactions 


^Here  is  the  fourth  contest  in  the  1948-1949  series  of  monthly 
problems,  designed  to  stimulate  student  interest  in  all  bookkeeping 
classes  and  thus  facilitate  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Your  students 
can  win  prizes,  certificates — junior,  senior,  and  superior — and 
glory  for  theynselves  and  your  school  by  solving  this  month's 
problem  and  sending  in  their  work. 
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side  of  the  paper.  Send  only  your  trial 
balance  to  New  York ;  you  need  not  send 
your  journal  or  ledger  for  a  Superior 
Certificate. 

Suggested  I 

Account  Titles 

In  journalizing  the  preceding  transac¬ 
tions,  students  may  use  account  titles  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  titles  are  suggested,  however,  for  use 
in  preparing  the  solution  for  this  contest 
problem :  Cash,  Accounts  Receivable  (or 
individual  accounts  with  customers), 
Store  Supplies,  Equipment,  Accounts 
Payable  (or  individual  accounts  with 
creditors),  Harry  Hanson  —  Capital, 
Sales,  Purchases,  Rent  Expense. 

A  Tip  for 
Teacher 

If  your  students  use  the  account  titles 
listed  above,  the  correct  total  of  their 
trial  balance  should  be  $3,717.57. 

Looking  Ahead 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  watch 
for  not  only  the  regular  January  monthly 
contest  but  the  special  announcement  giv¬ 
ing  you  all  the  details  of  the  12th  Inter¬ 
national  Bookkeeping  Contest  which  will 
be  published  in  the  February  issue.  A 
record  number  of  prizes  will  he  offered. 
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■  For  added  recognition,  you  can  ob¬ 
tain  certificates  for  those  students 
zvho  earn  them,  zoiu  laurels  for  self 
and  for  school. 


and  then  post  the  entries  to  a  general 
ledger.  Use  both  sides  of  your  ledger 
paper  and  all  available  space.  Number 
each  account,  and  be  sure  to  fill  in  posting 
references.  (Suggested  account  titles  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  problem.)  Send 
only  your  ledger  to  New  York;  you  need 
not  submit  your  journal  for  the  Senior 
Certificate. 

To  earn  a  Superior  Certificate  of 
Achievement,  journalize  and  post  and 
then  prepare  a  trial  balance  of  differ¬ 
ences.  Use  simple  journal  paper  for  the 
trial  balance,  or  plain  white  paper  ruled 
with  tw’O  money  columns  at  the  right 
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1.  A w' ARDS.  First  prize  in  each  divi¬ 
sion,  $3 ;  second  prize,  $2 ;  honorable 
mention,  a  Scholastic  Achievement  Cer¬ 
tificate  suitable  for  framing;  every  satis¬ 
factory  solution,  the  appropriate  Junior, 
Senior,  or  Superior  two-color  Certificate 
of  Achievement. 

2.  Closing  Date.  Second  Friday  of 
month  following  publication  (example: 
second  Friday  in  January  for  December 
contest). 

3.  Mailing.  Send  solutions  (not  less 
than  five)  via  express  or  first-class  mail 
to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York. 

4.  Identification,  Identify  each  paper 
with  the  student’s  name,  name  of  school, 
address  of  school,  and  teacher’s  name  in 
full  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer.  Send 


Rules  for  Monthly  Bookkeeping  Contests 

a  typed  list  in  duplicate  of  the  names  of 
students  whose  papers  are  submitted. 
Place  A  after  name  if  Junior  Certificate 
is  to  be  awarded,  B  to  indicate  a  Senior 
Certificate,  and  C  to  indicate  a  Superior 
Certificate. 

5.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper, 
to  cover  in  part  the  costs  of  examination, 
printing,  and  mailing. 

6.  Judges.  Milton  Briggs,  Claudia 
Garvey. 

7.  O.B.E.  Charter.  A  charter  for  a 
chapter  of  the  Order  of  Business  Effi¬ 
ciency  will  be  issued  on  request  to  a 
school  when  ten  or  more  students  have 
won  senior  B.E.W.  certificates. 

8.  Note:  Special  rules  apply  to  the  an¬ 
nual  (February)  International  Contest. 
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SMITH  &  SMITH 

29  Centre  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


January  3,  1949.  1 

Kent  &  Green;  Inc.  2 

576  State  street  >  3 

New  York  41  New  York  4 

Gentelmen:  5 

In  accepting  you  contract  about  five  month  ago;  we  lend  you  6 

$31.  That  is  the  amt.  we  had  to  pay  the  Agency  for  your  advertising  7 

during  June.  In  otherwords,  we  had  to  avdance  $31  for  you.  We  done  8 

this  becuase  we  were  confidence  that  you  would  pay  us  prompt  on  9 

reciept  of  your  invoise  10 

Honour  in  busines  was  the  bases  on  which  all  succesful  merch-  11 

ants  an  manufacturs  build  there  reputation.  Prompt  settlment  of  12 

accounts  strenthens  credit  and  developes  busines?  13 

Do  you  thing  is  it  fare  to  make  us  wait  so  long  for  this  $21.  14 

Which  is  now  5  month’s  over  due.  We  have  tvritten  you  sc  many  letter  15 

regarding  this  itim,  without  recieving  no  response  from  you,  that  16 
they  are  begining  to  wondering  about  your  delay  in  making  this  sett-  17 
lement .  18 

I  Our  letters  of  November  15th  was  a  appeal  to  your  honour,  but  19 

no  words  from  you  has  reached  us  as  yet.  Wont  you  please  tell  us  20 

why  we  fail  too  recieve  your  reply,  just  turn  the  situatoin  around  21 

j  and  put  youself  in  our  place.  Wouldn’t  you  faith  be  shakey  if  a  22 

j  trusted  customer  put  of  paying  you  a  honorable  dept?  23 

j  Let  us  have  your  explaination  and  your  check,  and  both  will  be  24 

accepted  in  good  faith.  Please  dont  lie  this  letter  aside  until  25 

you  have  discharged  this  honourable  obgilation — send  your  cheque  26 

imediatly?  27 

Sincerly  Yours,  28 

!  SMITH  AND  SMITH  29 


ABStafh  Byron  A.  Smiths,  Presdent  30 


'  ■  “Par”  for  a  “junior*’  certificate  is  60  errors  found;  for  a  “senior” 

i  certificate,  69;  for  a  “superior”  certificate,  77.  The  key  is  given 

I  on  page  253.  You  may  duplicate  copies  of  this  WWT  for  class- 

s  room  use  or  obtain  reprints  from  the  B.E.W.  at  3  cents  each. 
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■  THE  GREGG  WRITER  DICTATION  MATERIAL 


Treasure-Trove 

From  “Page  Mr.  Tull,”  by 
ARTHUR  TRAIN 

Copyright,  1926,  by  Chariot  Seribnor't  Sons 

Reprinted  by  special  permission 
of  the  publishers 

PART  IV 

^REASURE-TROVE,’  under  the  ancient 
common  law,”  explained  Mr.  Tutt,  “was  any 
gold  or  silver,  in  coin,  plate,  or  bullion  (they 
had  no  paper  money,  of  course,  in  those  days) 
found  concealed  in  the  earth  or  in  a  house  or 
other  private  place — but  not  merely  lost  or 
lying  on  the  ground — the  owner  of  the  treasure 
being  unknown.  Originally,  the  finder  took 
title  against  all  the  world  except  the  true  owner ; 
then  later,  under  a  statute  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  it  was  given  to  the  crown. — Nowadays, 
in  America,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  held  to  belong  to  the  finder.” 

“But  bonds  ain't  gold  or  silver!”  interjected 
“Toggery  Bill.”  “So  this  can't  be  treasure 
trove !” 

“They’re  almost  the  same  thing!”  coimtered 
“Ma.”  “A  ‘gold  bond’  is  the  same  as  gold. 
They  don’t  use  metal  in  big  sums  like  that!” 

“Maybe  these  weren’t  ‘gold  bonds,’  ”  said 
Pennypacker.  “And  they  w'eren’t  hidden,  any¬ 
how.  They  was  lying  right  beside  the  chimney 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.” 

“It  might  become  a  very  important  question 
whether  the  tin  can  in  which  these  bonds  were 
found  was  buried  or  not,”  replied  Mr.  Tutt, 
slightly  accentuating  the  word  “might,” — “and 
an  equally  difficult  one  to  decide.  I  must  frankly 
admit,  however,  that  in  most  jurisdictions  the 
old  distinction  between  treasure-trove  and  lost 
property,  no  matter  where  it  is  found,  has  been 
swept  away — and  the  finder  has  the  right  to 
hold  it  against  all  the  w^orld  except  the  true 
owner.” 

“Then  Len  has  a  better  right  to  it  than 
anybody !”  saUl  “Ma.”  “And  I’m  glad  of  it ! — 
That  poor  feller — with  his  sick  wife  and  those 
three  little  children - ” 

“Nevertheless,  the  decisions  are  by  no  means 
unanimous,”  wanied  Mr.  Tutt  with  an  inscruta¬ 
ble  smile  on  his  withered  face.  “No  one  could 
say  for  certain  how  the  legal  cat  would  jump 
in  any  given  case.  You  gentlemen  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  ownership  of  the  soil — and  I  include  in 
your  number  the  adroit  Squire  Mason — certainly 
have  precedents  in  favor  of  your  contentions 
that  the  ‘treasure’  should  go  to  at  least  one  of 
you.  Indeed,  I  recall  a  recent  case  in  Oregon 
in  which  it  was  held  that  gold-bearing  quartz, 
buried  near  a  marked  tree  in  a  bag  that  had 
almost  entirely  rotted  away,  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  lost  property  or  ‘treasure-trove’  so 
that  the  title  will  vest  in  the  finder  as  against 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  even  though  the  length 


of  time  since  it  was  hidden  would  indicate  that  < 
the  owner  was  dead  or  had  forgotten  it;  and  1 
this,  at  first  sight,  seems  directly  in  line  with  i 
a  decision  in  the  .Appellate  Division  of  our  own 
Supreme  Court — ‘Burdick  versus  Chesebrough’ 

— that  if  persotial  property  is  deposited  beneath  ' 
the  surface  of  the  .soil,  and  so  left  until  it  » 
forgotten,  and  the  owner  thereof  cannot  bf 
found,  such  personal  property  becomes,  as  part 
of  the  soil,  the  proi)erty  of  the  owner  of  thf 
land.”  ■ 

“Then  1  get  it !”  asserted  “Toggery  Rill." 

“/  get  it,  you  mean !”  echoed  Bellows.  , 

“Don’t  forget  the  squire !”  advised  Penny-  i 

[lacker.  i 

“There’s  another  little  jigger  in  the  law," 
continued  Mr.  Tutt,  “that  might  run  in  your 
favor  or  in  that  of  the  ‘Treasure-Trove  Land 
Owners,  Incorporated,’  shoidd  you  see  fit  to 
adopt  Mr.  Pennypacker’s  suggestion  and  form 
a  stock  company — and  that  is  the  doctrine  that 
property  which  has  been  merely  mislaid  and 
overlooked  is  not  lost.  In  this  connection  the 
courts  have  defined  ‘lost’  property  as  that  which 
unwittingly  passes  out  of  the  possession  of  its 
owner,  and  the  whereabouts  of  which  he  does 
not  at  any  time  thereafter  know ;  while  ‘mislaid’ 
property  is  that  which  the  owner  intentionally 
places  where  he  can  again  resort  to  it,  an^ 
then  forgets.  In  the  latter  case,  the  finder  ac¬ 
quires  no  right  to  its  possession,  which  remains 
in  the  owner  of  the  premises  where  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  discovered.  It  seems  like  a  sensible  rule 
atui  was  undoubtedly  made  for  the  better  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  owner  who  lays  down  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  some  place  w’here,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  he  would  naturally  prefer  to  have  the 
proprietor  look  after  it  rather  than  have  it  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  casual  stranger — as  if  I  should 
leave  a  fishing  rod  on  the  desk  over  at  the 
Phoenix  Hotel,  for  example.” 

“That’s  so!”  agreed  Pennypacker. 

“Thus  the  courts  have  held  that  money  or 
securities  left  on  desks  or  counters  in  banks, 
personal  effects  left  in  barbershops  and  hotels, 
and  packages  left  in  passenger  coaches  are  not 
so  lost  as  to  give  the  next  person  who  comes 
along  the  right  of  possession  as  against  that  of  ! 
the  banker,  barber,  hotel,  or  railroad  company 
who  might  properly  act  as  custodian  until  the 
owner  returned  or  claimed  his  property.  It  is 
possible  a  court  might  hold  that  the  bonds  under  | 
discussion  were  laid  down  back  of  the  chimney  | 
by  some  customer  of  the  blacksmith,  who  forgot  j 
what  he  had  done  with  them,  and  hence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  being  mislaid  and  not  lost,  be-  j 
longed  to  the  proprietor  until  legally  claimed  1 
by  the  owner.” 

“1  guess  that  fixes  it  for  me,  all  right!”  cried 

Sam.  “I  was  the  blacksmith - ” 

“But  you  weren’t  the  blacksmith  in  1913  when  ' 
the  bonds  was  put  there!”  replied  “Toggery 
Bill.”  .  i 

“How  can  you  prove  they  was  put  there  in  i 
1913?”  countered  the  deputy.  i 

“What  I  say  is,”  interjected  “Ma”  Rest,  “that  \ 
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whoever  thinks  some  feller  left  those  bonds 
there  in  a  tin  can  while  he  was  gettin’  his  horse 
sho^  is  a  fool !” 

“Good  for  Ma!”  yelled  several  of  those  pres¬ 
ent,  and  in  another  moment  the  local  sea  law¬ 
yers  were  all  arguing  hammer  and  tongs  over 
the  validity  of  the  respective  claims  of  Gookin, 
Allows,  and  Mason — which  was  precisely  what 
Mr.  Tutt  intended. 

It  was  about  half  past  six 

O’CLOCK  and  the  Crandall  family,  including 
Mr.  Tutt,  who  had  dropped  in  to  mpet  Carrie 
and  the  children— were  still  at  the  supper  table, 
when  Sheriff  Higgins  entered. 

"Ssh!”  he  said,  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips. 
“Mason’s  out  there  with  a  writ  of  replevin,  and, 
if  he  finds  Len,  he’s  going  to  serve  it.  If  you 
want  to  beat  it - 

“We  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  sheriff! 
Ask  him  in!”  said  Mr.  Tutt. 

“That  man  in  my  house!”  cried  Carrie  Cran¬ 
dall.  “Never !” 

“You  forget  it  is  his  house!”  answered  the 
lawyer. 

“All  the  same,  he  shan’t  come  in  here!”  she 
declared  defiantly. 

“Then  suppose  Len  and  1  talk  to  him  outside.” 
Mr.  Tutt  followed  the  sheriff  out  to  where 
the  squire  was  sitting  in  the  latter’s  motor. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Mason,”  he  said  pleas¬ 
antly  enough.  “Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you?” 

“Instruct  your  client  to  turn  over  those  bonds ! 
1  am  the  owner  of  the  land  where  they  were 
found,  and  I  have  bought  in  whatever  interest 
other  parties  may  have  claimed  to  have.” 

“Quick  work,  squire!”  Mr.  Tutt  threw  a 
convincing  note  of  admiration  into  his  voice. 
"You  are  certainly  ‘Johnny-on-the-spot’ ! — But 
don’t  you  think  Crandall  has  a  pretty  good 
case?” 

“Case  nothin’ !”  answered  Mason  condescend¬ 
ingly.  “There  may  be  some  freak  decisions 
lying  around  that  might  seem  to  give  him  some 
rights,  but  the  law  in  this  State  is  absolutely 
settled  by  Burdick  versus  Chesebrough  in  94 
Appellate  Division  at  page  532,  that  personal 


property  found  buried  in  the  earth  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil.  And  outside  of  New 
York  the  leading  decision  is  Ferguson  versus 
Ray  in  44  Oregon  557  to  the  same  effect — that 
recent  gold-quartz  case,  you  know.” 

"Yes,  I’ve  read  it,”  admitted  Mr,  Tutt. 

"To  say  nothing  of  the  long  line  of  decisions 
in  the  ‘mislaid’  property  cases.  These  bonds 
had  either  become  a  part  of  the  soil  under  the 
two  cases  I  spoke  of  or  are  ‘mislaid’  property,” 

“I  see  that  you  have  made  a  thorough  ex- 
ainination  of  the  authorities,”  Mr,  Tutt  compli¬ 
mented  him.  “But  you  must  admit  that  the 
famous  case  of  Weeks  versus  Hackett  in  the 
104th  Maine  reports,  and  Durfee  versus  Jones 
in  the  11th  of  Rhode  Island  rather  look  in  our 
direction.  I  admit  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
two  cases  you  have  just  recalled  to  my  attention 
I  should  have  thought  that  Weeks  versus 
Hackett  settled  the  matter.  In  that  case  the 
plaintiff  dug  up  a  tin  can  full  of  gold  coins, 
and  the  court  said  that  the  owner  of  the  soil 
had  no  claim  to  it  whatever  against  the  finder, 
and  that  the  reason  of  the  rule,  giving  the  finder 
of  lost  property  the  right  to  retain  it  against 
all  persons  except  the  true  owner,  applied  with 
equal  force  and  reason  to  money  found  hidden 
or  secreted  in  the  earth  and  money  found  on 
the  surface — that  there  was  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  treasure-trove  and  lost  property. 

“So  in  Durfee  versus  Jones,  where  A  bought 
an  old  safe  at  auction  and  offered  it  to  B  for 
sale  and  left  it  on  his  property,  and  B  refused 
to  buy  it,  but,  before  A  could  take  it  away, 
found  a  package  of  bank  notes  which  had  fallen 
down  a  hole  in  the  lining,  the  court  said  that 
B  was  entitled  to  the  money  as  against  A,  the 
owner  of  the  safe;  that  the  notes  had  never 
been  in  the  custody  of  A  nor  within  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  house  before  they  were  found, 
as  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  intention¬ 
ally  been  deposited  there  by  the  true  owner; 
and  that  it  is  not  essential  to  the  character  of 
treasure-trove  that  the  thing  shall  have  been 
hidden  in  the  ground,  it  being  sufficient  if  it 
be  found  concealed  in  other  articles,  such  as 
bureaus,  machinery,  etc.  The  owner  of  the 
soil  acquires  no  title  thereto  by  virtue  of  his 
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ownership  of  the  land.  Later  Oregon  cases  are 
to  the  same  effect — Yes,  we’ve  got  some  law  on 
our  side,  squire!” 

“Both  isolated  cases — in  unimportant  jurisdic¬ 
tions!”  declared  the  squire.  “Still — ”  and  he 
leaned  confidentially  toward  Mr.  Tutt's  left 
ear,  “I  don’t  want  to  be  too  hard  on  the  boy. 
It’s  only  natural  that  he  should  feel  he  has 
some  sort  of  a  claim,  and  after  having  had  to 
foreclose  on  his  farm  I’m  inclined  to  be  gener¬ 
ous  with  him.  Of  course  I’m  taking  a  terrible 
risk  that  the  owner  of  the  bonds  will  turn  up 
and  claim  them,  but  I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do! 
I’ll  give  Crandall  a  quarter- interest  in  the 
bonds — that’s  about  two  thousand  dollars — and 
trade  him  back  the  farm  for  it.” 

“But  you  foreclosed  on  it  for  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  !”  cried  Crandall  indignantly. 

“Tliat  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  fair 


Fire- 


Courlmsy  of  Robort  L. 


market  value  of  the  place  is  nigh  onto  three 
thousand.  I  just  had  the  luck  to  get  it  for 
twelve  hundred.  Anyhow,  my  price  is  only  two  — 
thousand  and  I’ll  exchange  for  your  interest  i 
in  the  bonds  as  finder.  What  do  you  say?”  'txien 
“I  call  it  an  outrage !”  called  out  Mrs.  Cran-  com 
dall  from  the  threshold.  “Mr.  Tutt  said  wewlK 

had  a  good  case.  I  don’t  see  why - ” 

“Hold  on,  Carrie!”  admonished  Len.  “Mr.jpro 
Tutt  seems  to  feel  now  that  Mason  has  the  law  land 
on  us!”  I^er 

“I’m  afraid  he  has  a  little  the  best  of  it,”'mai 
conceded'  Mr.  Tutt.  “On  the  whole,  I  adviMlwai 
you  to  accept  his  offer.”  'gro 

“Then  come  over  to  my  office  and  we’ll  sign  the 
the  papers,”  said  the  squire.  “There’s  no  use  E 
dawdling,  once  we’ve  come  to  terms.”  flou 

hor 

(To  bo  conrluded  next  month) 
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New  YORK  FIREMEN  have  been  called 
upon  to  do  many  odd  jobs,  ranging  from 
rescuing  a  treed  cat  to  putting  out*  flames  on 
top  of  a  forty-story  building.  But  one  of 
their  most  unusual  feats  is  remembered  in  the* 
Department’s  history  as  “the  day  New  York 
saved  Baltimore.” 

It  was  a  cold  February  day  in  1904*  when  the 
news  came  from  the  southern  city  that  what  had 
started  as  a  slight  blaze  was  rapidly  destroying 
all*  of  Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  Washington, 
and  nearby  towns  had  sent  help,  but  the  flames 
were  steadily  increasing.®  The  distraught  mayor 
of  Baltimore  finally  telegraphed  to  New  York 
to  ask  more  aid. 

Seven  fire  companies,®  with  their  engines, 
carts,  and  full  equipment  were  immediately 
started  southward  on  a  special  train.  Miles  be¬ 
fore’  they  reached  the  city  they  could  see  heavy 
clouds  of  smoke  and  the  masses  of  flame  that 
were  greedily  feeding  on*  hundreds  of  buildings. 
Probably  a  thousand  buildings  were  burning 
when  the  New  York  contingent  arrived.  By 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  combined 
forces  of  firemen  from  all  the  cities  had  the 
blaze  under  control — a  blaze  which*®  wrecked 
fifteen  hundred  twenty-six  buildings  and  sent 
one  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  property 
up  in  smoke. 

N  EW‘*  YORK’S  fire  fighters  were  well 
equipped  to  answer  Baltimore’s  appeal  in  1904, 
for  the  fire  department**  in  this  city  had  been 
developing  over  a  long  period  of  years,  ever 
since  the  “Rattle  Watch”  patrolled**  the  streets. 
This  band  was  organized  in  1658,  and  was  made 
up  of  watchmen  who  carried  arms  and**  a 
big  wooden  rattle  as  they  guarded  the  city. 
They  would  shake  the  rattles  lustily  as  they 
bawled  out  the  time**  of  night  and  the  weather, 
and  if  they  discovered  a  fire  their  rattles  would 
nuse  the  town. 


The  citizens  of  that  early**  day  kept  their 
own  fire  apparatus  in  their  houses.  These  con¬ 
sisted  of  leathern  buckets,  which  w-ere  filled 
with  water*’  at  sunset  and  placed  outside  the 
door.  Everyone  had  to  have  a  bucket  ready 
and  was  fined  by  the**  Worshipful  Fire  War¬ 
dens  if  found  remiss.  Extra  buckets  for  pub¬ 
lic  use  were  paid  for  by  taxation — the  basis  of** 
the  tax  being  the  number  of  chimneys  on  a 
house. 

A  loud  clatter  of  rattles  and  the  cry  “Throw 
out  your  buckets!”*®  from  watchmen  running 
through  the  streets  was  the  signal  that  a  fire 
had  been  discovered.  Each  householder  would 
pitch  his  extra**  buckets  into  the  street,  where 
the  watch  picked  them  up  and  carried  them  to 
the  scene  of  the  blaze.  Citizens  carrying**  filld 
buckets  would  hurry  to  the  burning  building 
and  form  fire  lines,  passing  the  containers  from 
hand  to  hand  until**  the  last  man  in  line  could 
splash  what  was  left  on  the  flames. 

Fire  fighting  was  strictly  a  matter  of  hand 
labor  in**  those  days.  The  man  who  could  hoist 
the  biggest  bucket  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
In  1730,**  however,  the  city  government  heard 
of  a  new  English  invention  which  was  said  to 
be  a  miracle  of**  efficiency.  They  sent  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  it,  and  within  a  few  months  New 
Yorkers  were  admiring  their  first  fire  engine." 
It  was  a  boxlike  affair  which  stood  on  four 
wheels  and  had  a  short  pipe  projecting  from 
one  end.  Water  was  poured  into**  it  and 
forced  by  hand  work  up  the  pipe  about  eighty 
feet^  into  the  air.  The  apparatus  had  to  be 
carried**  from  place  to  place  and  was  a  clumsy 
thing  to  move  about.  Its  pipe  was  immovable, 
which  meant  that  it  had  to*®  be  pointed  at  just 
the  right  angle  to  be  of  any  use.  It  was  not 
until  much  later  that  some  genius  replaced" 
the  pipe  with  a  hose. 
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As  New  York  changed  from  a  squat  little  m 
town  into  a  sprawling  city,  the  few  paid  watch-  [oi 
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en"  were  quite  inadequate.  Volunteer  fire 
)mpanies  began  to  organize,  made  up  of  men 
ho  wanted  to  protect”  their  own  districts, 
ome  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  city  were 
roud  to  belong.  Lawyers,  bankers,  doctors, 
id  merchants”  were  enrolled  in  them.  They 
ere  surprisingly  good  companies  too,  with 
lany  strict  rules  and  severe  penalties.”  There 
as  usually  one  man  at  the  head  of  each 
roup  who  received  a  salary  for  his  work,  but 
le  main  body”  of  firemen  was  all  volunteers. 
During  the  early  1800’s,  these  companies 
ourish^.  Members  took  great”  pride  in  their 
orses,  their  engines,  and  their  own  costumes, 
[id  were  constantly  trying  to  outdo  their  rivals, 
lo*  respectable  fireman  would  attend  a  Waze 
nless  he  were  dressed  in  full  co.stume,  even  if 
1C  building  burned  down  while”  he  was  dress- 
ig.  In  the  year  1840,  a  fire  was  going  full 
peed  in  downtown  New  York  when  a  well"- 
Tiown  company  dashed  up,  a  little  late  but  in 
iniforins  which  filled  all  the  rest  of  the  volun- 
ecrs  with  envy."  They  were  dressed  in  bright 
td  flannel  shirts,  black  trousers,  shiny  belts, 
nd  smart  blue  coats.  The  fire  was  a  sartorial 
uccess.” 

The  hat  and  speaking  trumpet  were  other 
arts  of  a  volunteer’s  equipment  which  helped 
irighten  his  life.  The  trumpets”  were  often 
laborate  things,  engraved  or  carved.  The  hats, 
irhich  changed  in  style  from  year  to  year,  were 
«netimes  very"  costly.  Almost  every  fireman 
ireferred  a  big  hat  to  a  cap,  for  the  brim 
apt  the  water  from  dripping  down”  his  face, 
ind  the  iron  rim  inside  kept  the  heat  frwn 
warping  the  metal.  One  special  hat  ordered  by 
men  in”  another  state  for  their  chief  was 
mounted  in  silver  and  gold  and  cost  the  group 
wenty-two  hundred  dollars. 

FhE  New  York"  volunteers  were  most  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  members  who  wished  to  join 
their  companies,  yet  it  was  hard  to  keep”  the 
younger,  would-be  firemen  away.  Groups  of 
youthful  followers  who  imitated  the  older  men 
in  dress  and”  speech,  attached  themselves  to 
different  companies  and  trailed  after  them  when 
the  alarm  was  sounded.  They  were  called  “run¬ 
ners”"  and  considered  it  an  honor  to  be  allowed 
to  dash  ahead  of  the  apparatus  carrying  the 
jantems"  to  signal  that  the  firemen  were  com¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  regular  gangs  evolved  from 
th^  younger  enthusiasts,  and”  rowdies  and 
criminals  took  command.  The  “Forty  Thieves” 
and  the  “Bowery'  B’hoys”  were  two  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  gangs  which”  started  around  the  fire¬ 
house. 

It  was  often  these  more  unruly  characters 
who  started  some  of  the  bitterest”  battles  be¬ 
tween  volunteer  companies.  The  runners  from 
different  groups  would  speed  out  at  the  alarm 
and  seek  the"  hydrant  nearest  to  the  fire.  This 
they  would  guard  against  other  runners  until 
their  own  company  arrived.  More  than"  once 
a  burning  building  would  blaze  away  un- 
nwlested  while  firemen  fought  for  the  honor 
their  company. 


Despite”  such  clashes,  the  volunteers  gave 
good  service  to  New  York.  They  were  severely 
tested  in  1835,"  when  a  fire  started  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  one  which  was  to  destroy 
part  of  Baltimore.  It  was  the"  sixteenth  of 
December,  and  the  thermometer  read  seventeeti 
below  zero.  The  rivers  were  frozen  solid,” 
most  of  the  water  supply  was  frozen,  and 
citizens  had  to  melt  cakes  of  ice  to  get  drink¬ 
ing  water.  It  had”  been  snowing  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  few  people  were  on  the  streets. 

A  watchman  discovered  a  small  fire  in  a  build¬ 
ing”  on  Merchant  Street  and  ran  to  give  the 
alarm.  Hampered  by  snow  and  ice,  the  fire¬ 
men  could  do  little  to  stop  the"  flames.  The 
building  was  soon  destroyed  and  the  whole 
block  t^gan  to  burn.  What  w'ater  the  men 
could  get  turned  immediately'"  to  ice.  Soon 
more  buildings  caught  and  in  a  few  hours 
dozens  of  them  w'ere  burning  steadily.  Thir¬ 
teen  acres  of"  the  business  and  financial  part 
of  the  city  were  destroyed.  The  fire  could  be 
seen  almost  one  hundred  miles  away"  and  to 
an  onlooker  it  seemed  that  the  whole  island  of 
Manhattan  was  going  up  in  smoke  and  flames. 
New  Jersey”  sent  men  to  aid  and  then  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  called  on.  At  the  time,  all  of  the  rails 
between  New  York  and"  Philadelphia  had  not 
yet  been  laid,  and  the  Pennsylvania  firemen 
dragged  their  carts  and  engines  through  the 
sand  and  snow"  for  six  miles. 

The  clanging  of  a  loud  bell  was  New  York’s 
only  fire  alarm  as  late  as  1873.”  Watchmen 
stood  day  and  night  in  fire  towers  which  were 
located  in  eight  central  places.  Three  of  them 
were”  in  the  cupolas  of  the  Reservoir,  and 
Centre  and  Tefferson  Markets.  One  was  on  the 
top  of  the  Hall  of”  Justice  (The  Tombs),  When 
the  man  in  a  tower  saw  smoke  or  flames,  he 
pulled  the  bell  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  the 
volunteers”  in  his  district  rushed  for  their 
equipment.  It  would  sometimes  take  them  a 
while  to  find  the  fire,  since  each  tower  served” 
a  big  territory. 

New  York  firemen  turned  out  in  full  force 
in  1842  when  a  great  celebration”  was  staged 
for  the  opening  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct.  Fire¬ 
men  in  bright  and  polished  equipment  marched 
in”  the  parade,  driving  engines  and  hose  carts. 
It  was  a  big  day  in  New  York,  with  a  balloon 
ascension,  fireworks,  and”  a  play  written  in 
honor  of  the  Aqueduct’s  opening.  Several  chil¬ 
dren  bom  on  that  day  were  named  “Croton”” — 
restaurants  served  Croton  Specials,  and  the 
fashionable  thing  to  do  was  to  ask  not  for  a 
drink  of  water  but”  for  a  “glass  of  Croton.” 

Engines  and  firehouses  were  draoed  in  black 
in  1865.  and  black  crepe  trimmed"  the  horses’ 
reins.  The  New  York  State  Legislature  had 
put  an  end  to  the  colorful  volunteer  companies 
bv"  creating  a  paid  permanent  department.  The 
old-time  firemen  didn’t  approve — but  the  change 
went  through  and  gradually"  the  Department 
became  the  swift-moving,  astonishingly  efficient 
force  of  trained  fire-eaters  who  no^  guard 
New  York.  (1^2) 
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Your  students  can  increase  their  skill  by  reading  these  mater' 


Graded  Letters  for  Use  with  the  Gregg  Manual 


KLEIN 


For  Ufte  with  Chapter  Ten 


Dear  Mr.  McPhail: 


We  have  your  letter  of  December  15,  inform¬ 
ing  us  that  the  instruments  were  delivered’  to 
you  without  magnets. 

The  superintendent  of  our  Detroit  plant  tells 
us  that  this  circumstance  was  due  to*  an  error 
in  the  order  department.  At  any  rate,  we  re¬ 
gret  the  inconvenience  that  this  shortage  has 
caused*  you  and  are  issuing  instructions  to  our 
shippitsg  department  to  include  five  of  these 
magnets  with  your  next  shipment.* 

There  will  be  no  extra  charge  for  them,  as 
they  are  being  shipped  to  offset  a  shortage.  We 
are  shipping  the*  Exclusive  Electromagr^t,  as 
that  is  the  type  generally  used  with  the  instru¬ 
ments  called  for  on  the  order*  you  reported 
short. 

I  do  not  know'  whether  or  not  our  selection 
is  satisfactory.  I  hope  it  is;  but,’  if  it  is  not, 
please  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  ship  you 
our  other  model — the  Grand — as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Yours*  very  truly,  (163) 


Dear  Mr.  McNamara: 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the  circular  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  postal  employees  of  this 
city  is  your  work  exclusively.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  every  postal*  employee  will  be  in 
agreement  with  most  of  the  points  you  make. 
May  I  make  one  suggestion;  the  second  para¬ 
graph*  referring  to  the  payment  of  dues,  may 
be  misinterpreted  and  misconstrued  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  our*  organization,  thus  destroying  the 
constructive  work  we  have  done.  You  should 
make  it  extremely  clear  in  any*  follow-up  circu¬ 
lar  that  this  increase  does  not  include  present 
members. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  in*  my 
opinion  you  have  done  a  magnificent  piece  of 
work. 

Yours  truly,  (133) 


Dear  Mr.  McIntosh: 


entering  into  any  furtiier  contracts.'  p], 
wire  me  at  once. 


V'ery  truly  yours,  (148) 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Eleven 


Dear  Mr.  Smith: 


Empire  Distributors  is  glad  to  grant  you 
exclusive  agency  for  Mutual  Phonographs^ 
the  neighborhood  of  Miami  Beach.  These  sm 
perb  instruments,  though  expensive,  enjoy  th^* 
greatest  of*  popularity  with  intelligent  and 
thusiastic  lovers  of  classical  and  popular  music 


There*  is  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the 


world  as  to  the  extraordinary  artistic  meri^ 
and  unequaled  beauty  of  tone  of  Mutual  Phon 
graphs.  Inspiring  letters  are  continually  l^in, 
received  from  purchasers  of  all  types  of  modd. 
After  years  of  experimental  work  requirine 
the  most*  extraordinary  technical  Proficief^ 


our  engineers  are  proud  to  announce  that 


latest  model  is’  ready  for  distribution.  Several 
drastic  modifications  in  shape  and  size  have 
made  and  some  practical*  new  features  added!? 
Its  exceedingly  sturdy  construction  is  wha:™ 


gives  this  model  its  individuality*  and  makes  ly 
a  practical  instrument  to  owm.  We  have  w* 


doubt  that  it  will  exceed  in  popularity**  the  194i 
model  which  enjoyed  a  fine  reputation.  t 

Our  dealers  have  never  had”  to  apologise  for^ 
a  Majestic’s  perfonnance,  and  there  is  no  likdi 
hood  that  Majestic  users  will  ever”  compl 
about  inferiority  of  workmamhip. 

We  are  sending  you,  under  separate  cover, 
multigraphed  booklet  of  dealers’  regulatim? 
Please  read  it  carefully.  It  answers  all  fundo^‘ 
mental  questions’*  frequently  asked  by  new  der*^^ 
ers.  If,  however,  there  are  any  points  requiri 
clarification,  do  not’*  hesitate  to  consult  us.  , 
Yours  truly,  (306)  ' 


Dear  Sir: 


I  shall  be  governed  by  the  instructions  in  your 
letter  of  December  10  in  regard’  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  additional  electrical  equipment  for  the 
completion  of  the  job  on  Centrar  Avenue. 

However,  I  am  inclined  to  disagree  with  you 
when  you  state  that  Paramount  Electric  Com¬ 
pany*  products  are  better  constructed  than  any 
others  on  the  market.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
statement  in*  view  of  the  fact  that  Paramount 
electric-Wght  bulbs  and  switches  always  gave  us 
more  trouble  than  either  those  of*  the  McNeil 
Electric  Company  or  International  Electrical 
Supplies. 

Of  course,  I  shall  carry  out*  your  instructions 
but  shall  first  await  a  reply  to  this  letter  before 


Congratulations !  After  a  comprehensive 
extensive  search  for  a  man  with  just  the  ri 
personality  and  who  also  possesses  the  charac 
teristics  and  capabilities  of  a  hard  worker, 
have  been  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  Sc 
Board  to  take  charge  of  the  reconstruction  work 
already  started*  on  the  Board  of  Education 
Building.  The  qualifications  you  showed  iri 
constructing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce*  Build" 
ing  influenced  the  School  Board  in  its  decision. 
In  your  new  assignment  you  may  be  sure  noj 
politicaT  pressure  will  be  permitted  to  interfere] 
For  technical  advice,  you  are  to  consult  wiffl 
Mr.  A.  F.*  Andrews.  He  has  alre^y  made 
some  drastic  modifications  in  the  original  plaia 
and  we  can  assure*  you  of  his  wholehearted 
cooperation. 

Yours  very  truly,  (151) 
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fhere  counted  in  units  of  20  standard  words)  in  shorthand  in  The  Gregg  Writer. 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Twelve 

>ar  Mrs.  English: 

How  would  you  like  to  devote  your  spare 
[irae  in  a  way  that  will  add  a  substantial  sum 
to  your*  income?  You  can  earn  $10  to  $15 
I  day  by  performing  comparatively  easy  work. 

Clerks*  secretaries,  telephone  operators, 
housewives,  and  people  who  are  far  from  being 
pialified  salesmen  can*  earn  that  much  a  day 
from  now  until  Chris hnas  simply  by  showing 
tur  unusual  assortment  of  Christmas  cards*  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  Some  beginners 
with  lots  of  energy  and  push  succeed  in  earning 
b  much  as*  $25  a  day.  The  testimony  of  a 
tteat  many  (see  the  testimonials  appearing  in 
fte*  October  issue  of  the  American  Guide) 
jiows  that  these  earnings  are  not  at  all  unusual. 

Here  is  the’  solution  to  your  Christmas- 
■present  problem.  Here  is  a  practical  means  of 
jiajuiring  a  substantial  sum  that  will*  enable 
j)0U  to  present  your  family  and  friends  with  the 
^tnerous  gifts  you  always  wished  you  could 
Word  to*  buy. 

~For  a  full  description  of  our  practical  plan 
W  specimen  cards,  fill  in  and  return  the  ac- 
ampanying**  card  and  we  will  mail  them  to  you 
[tf  once.  Better  still,  if  you  have  the  time,  visit 
Jour  headquarters  in  the”  Independence  Building 
'ind  any  one  of  our  assistants  will  be  delighted 
;to  explain  the  plan  to  you. 

‘  Take”  advantage  of  this  glorious  opportunity. 

3 You  will  not  be  disappointed. 

.  Very  truly  yours,  (258) 

Dear  Mr.  Christian: 

|f 

ji  I  was  detained  in  Indianapolis  and  did  not 
Jretum  to  St.  Louis  until*  yesterday.  My  secre- 
Itary  immediately  brought  to  my  attention  your 
^letter  and  the  accompanying*  data  sheet  giving 
j'us  the  specific  information  regarding  salesmen’s 
j,:xpenses.  You  have  distinguished  yourself*  by 
^succeeding  where  so  many  before  you  have 
^failed.  Your  thorough  investigation  and  care¬ 
ful  observation*  will  result  in  saving  the  Eng- 
•hsh  Automobile  Corporation  a  substantial  sum 
of  money. 

The*  executives  discussed  your  achievement 
^and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  should  be 
igrewarded  for  the  energy^  and  independent  think- 
[tjing  you  appli^  to  this  difficult  task.  It  was 
cjtherefore  decided  to  grant  you  a’  generous 
djbonus,  which  you  will  soon  receive.  Keep  up 
«ithc  good  work ! 

rf'  Sincerely,  (153) 

ys 

”  Transcription  Speed  Practice 

J^r  Mr.  Keller: 

rt]  The  time  has  corne  for  us  to  write  you  that 
rtiJour  subscription  will  expire  with  the  December 
(jfiKue.*  Please  return  the  enclosed  notice 
uP^ptly  and  you  will  receive  the  benefit  of 
ejftduced  holiday  rates.  You*  can  order  your 
f®wal  and  Christmas  gift  subscriptions  now 
I  and  pay  nothing  until  after  January  10.* 

JiECEMBER.  1948 


In  five  minutes,  without  stirring  from  your 
easy  chair,  you  can  take  care  of  practically  your 
entire  Christmas  list.*  Simply  jot  down  the 
names  and  addresses  on  the  enclosed  order  form 
add  mail  it  today.  Each  gift  you  order  will*  be 
announced  with  an  attractive  Christmas  card, 
inscribed  with  your  name.  And  the  first  issue, 
handsomely  gift-wrapped,  will  be*  mailed  to 
arrive  at  Christmas. 

So,  continue  your  own  subscription  now  and 
solve  your  Christmas  problem  at  the  same  time.’ 

Sincerely  yours,  (143) 

Dear  Miss  Cooper: 

Did  you  get  your  copy  of  our  Christmas 
booklet  for  1948?  We  are  writing*  today,  for 
we  want  to  make  doubly  stire  that  all  our  regu¬ 
lar  charge  customers  have  it.  If  your  copy  has 
not*  come  yet,  a  letter  or  telephone  call  (Vol¬ 
unteer  5-1000)  will  bring  it  post-haste. 

The  Christmas  booklet  is*  a  gay  twenty-four 
pages,  packed  with  gift  ideas  for  everyone  on 
your  list.  There  are  lots  of  unusual*  things, 
some  of  which  you  will  find  only  at  our  store. 
We  believe  you  will  find  an  endless  number  of 
gifts  of  taste*  and  distinction  on  which  you  will 
be  proud  to  put  your  card.  And  think  of  the 
time  all  these  suggestions  will  save  you  at*  busy 
Christmastide. 

Plan  to  stop  in  soon  to  see  us.  Remember, 
early  shopping  is  still  wise  and  your  charge 
account’  is  ready  at  all  times  to  speed  your  se¬ 
lections  by  person,  mail,  or  telephone. 

Cordially  yours,  (157) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Mr.  Richard  Adams,  40  Mitchell  Place,  Balti¬ 
more  13,  Maryland.  Dear  Mr.  Adams: 

Our  organization*  represents  many  well-rated 
companies  whose  requirements  necessitate  addi¬ 
tional  industrial*  space,  either  on  a  purchase  or 
rental  basis. 

Should  you  have  any  properties  that  you  are 
interested*  in  disposing  of,  we  shall  look  for¬ 
ward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Please  be  assured  that  this  matter  will  be 
handled  in*  the  strictest  confidence,  and  will 
receive  no  undue  publicity. 

We  have  many  excellent  properties*  available 
on  a  lease  or  rental  basis.  We  are  enclosing 
information  concerning  a  few  of  these.  If* 
these  are  of  interest,  or  if  you  should  desire 
any  other  type  of  industrial  property,  please 
contact’  us  as  to  your  requirements  and  we  will 
do  everything  possible  to  fulfill  them. 

Yours  truly,  (158) 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Malloy,  199  Madison  Avenue, 
Duluth  6,  Minnesota.  Dear  Mr.  Malloy  :* 

We  have  a  service  to  render  that  we  feel 
might  be  of  interest  to  you. 

We  have  investors  who  are  interested*  in  pur¬ 
chasing  industrial  and  commercial  properties. 
These  investors  are  desirous  of : 

1.*  Purchasing  any  property  you  now  own 
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and  occupy  and  leasing  it  to  you  on  a  long-term, 
low-rental  basis, ^  with  option  to  repurchase 
.  property  or  to  renew  lease. 

2.  Purchasing  any  property  you  would  be^ 
interested  in  occupying,  and  leasing  it  to  you 
on  a  favorable  basis. 

3.  Erecting  a*  building  as  per  your  specifica¬ 
tions  on  any  available  site  you  might  desire  and 
making  the  building’  available  to  you  on  a  long¬ 
term,  low-rental  basis. 

Many  of  the  country’s  largest  corporations 
are*  at  present  engaged  in,  or  have  completed, 
programs  such  as  this.  We  should  be  happy  to 
confer  with  you  at  your*  convenience  to  discuss 
any  of  these  plans  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  you. 

Very  truly  yours,  (198) 


Gala  Times 

(Junior  O.C.A,  Tout  for  DoeomborJ 

Dear  Betty, 

The  gang  was  happy  on  the  night  of  our 
formal.  All  of  them  seemed  to  have  a  good 
time. 

The  boys  decorated’  the  ballroom.  The  girls 
in  evening  dresses  helped  to  make  the  place  look 
like  an  old-fashioned  garden.  Mr.  Jones,*  with 
his  flowing  whiskers  and  flowered  waistcoat, 
was  all  that  we  needed  to  make  us  feel  that  we 
were  back  in  old*  Virginia. 

We  plan  to  have  another  dance  in  the  spring, 
so  won’t  you  try  to  come  then? 

Love, 

Ruth  (76) 


Too  Much  Attention 

(O.C.A,  Momborthlp  Tott  mnd  Coniott  Copy) 

Too  MUCH  attention  has  been  paid  to  mak¬ 
ing  education  attractive  by  smoothing  the  path 
instead  of  inducing'  strenuous  voluntary  effort. 
The  man  who  strives  to  educate  himself — and 
no  one  else  can  educate*  him — must  W'in  a  cer¬ 
tain  victory  over  an  indolent  nature.  He  must 
learn  to  smile  as  he  gives  up  some  pleasure*  that 
would  keep  him  from  his  work.  He  must 
scrap,  if  need  be,  his  consoling  thought  that  all 
work  makes  for  a  dull  lad!  Look*  out  for  the 
boy  who  has  jdunged  into  work  direct  from 
the  little  red  brick  school  at  the  crossroads !  He 
begins  by  sweeping®  out  the  office,  and  then  the 
next  thing  you  know  he  is  scrapping  outmoded 
office  methods  that  handicap  success.  (120) 


Little  Christmas  In  Serbia 

In  SERBIA,  New  Year’s  Eve  is  called  Little 
Christmas,  and  some  strange  customs  are  ob¬ 
served.  The  father  of  the  family’  goes  out  at 
midnight  secretly,  and  breaks  a  twig  from  a 
fruit-bearing  tree.  He  ties  a  money  bag  to  this 
twig^  and  returns  home  w'hen  he  knows  every¬ 
one  is  in  bed.  He  knocks  at  the  door  and  waits 
for  some  member  of  the*  family  to  call  “Come 
in.’’  As  he  closes  the  door,  he  says.  “Give, 


O  (jod,  health  for  many  years  to  our  children 
While*  repeating  these  words,  he  goes  over 
his  wife  and  children  and  strikes  each  with 
money  bag.  Then  he  detaches  twig®  and  b 
stirs  the  fire  with  the  twig  and  finally  pla 
the  twig  carefully  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  of 
house.*  Used  in  this  manner,  the  twig  is 
lieved  symbolic  of  the  good  harvest  of 
coming  year,  and  the  money  bag’  means  weal 
— From  The  Friendly  Adventurer.  (147) 


Christmas  Still  Lives 


The  Friendly  Adventurer 


Depressions  . .  .  earthquakes  . 

and  w'ars  .  .  .  cannot  destroy  it; 


The  darkness  of  Fear  cannot  blot  out  its  light  H' 
Hatred,  Envy’  and  Jealousy  cannot  withstand  k'b 
Greed  and  Selfishness  retreat  before  it;  'sh 

Nothing  can  stop  its  onward  march  into*  ti# 
hearts  of  men  ...  Ji 

Christmas  still  lives!  dt 


Christmas  still  lives! 

Like  a  blanket  of  softly  falling  snow'  the  spiri 
of  Christmas*  covers  the  world!  ' 

Once  again  our  thoughts  reach  out  toward 
Star  of  Higher  Things; 

Once  again  a  Babe  is  King; 

Once  again*  Faith  and  Love  and  Service  arjt 
aglow'  in  our  hearts! 


The  radiance  of  Christmas  lights  up  a  sto'”'* 
tossed  world  w'ith  the®  brilliancy  of  a 
hope ; 

It  brings  evidence  of  the  potential  goodnej 
and  greatness  of  man; 

It  is  a  sign*  that  the  ideals  of  the  Master 
yet  transform  the  earth;  , 

The  trend  of  humanity’s  spiral  is  funda 
tally’  upward.  i 

Christmas  still  lives! 

— IVilferd  A.  Peterson  (150) 


Plan  and  Succeed 


“The  Adverliser’n  Difsest* 


There  is  a  current  philosophy 

you  can  have  whatever  you  want  in  this  wo 
— if  you  plan  for  it.  Note  what’  planning 
done : 

Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  p 
to  become  the  country’s  greatest  linguist 
fore  he*  was  thirty  years  old  he  had  maste 
eighteen  languages,  despite  eleven  hours  a  da 
at  his  forge. 

By  planning* — Samuel  Rea  went  from  roditiaij 
to  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Charles  Schwab  w'as  once  a*  stake-driver 
planning  made  him  head  of  Bethlehem  Steel  i 
fifteen  years. 

Henry  Ford  was  a  planning  mechanic  to(| 
twenty-five  years.  , 

Woolworth  planned  his  chain  of  stores  wf 
and  ten  years  ahead.  (Ill) 
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The  Legend  of  the  Poinsettia 

'N  MEXICO,  on  a  certain  Christmas  Eve 
years  ago,  little  Rosita  was  on  her  way 
0  church  for^  the  service  to  honor  the  Christ- 
hili  Other  boys  and  girls  of  the  town  walked 
Jong  with  nimble  steps  and  smiling  faces  ;*  but 
jlosita  was  sad  and  she  could  hardly  drag  her 
teet  along,  for  she  had  no  gift  to  lay  at  the 
toot  of*  the  altar  for  the  Holy  Child. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  that  she  had  not 
prayed  to  the  Lord  for  help  in  her  trouble.*  So 
she  knelt  down  on  the  cold  ground,  closed  her 
tear-filled  eyes,  and  offered  her  prayer.  Hardly 
iad  she  finished  and  opened®  her  eyes,  when 
there  before  her  a  beautiful  plant  was  springing 
IP  from  the  ground,  with  bright  red  leaves  like 
j  gorgeous  flower.*  Her  prayer  had  been  heard. 

£»  was  her  gift.  She  quickly  gathered  the 
e-colored  flowers,  and  with  a  light  heart 
lihe’  hurried  into  the  church  and  placed  them 
^  her  present  to  the  Christchild  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar.  It  was  the*  poinsettia — the  Flower  of 
ihe  Holy  Night!  (168) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

IaKE:  What  does  it  mean — Yuletide  Greet- 
%gs? 

I  Sam:  Lend  me  five  dollars — you’ll  tide  me 
bver  for  a  few  days. 

t  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

PATIENT :  Doctor,  why  does  a  small  cavity 

Iieel  so  large  to  the  tongue  ? 

Dentist:  Just  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
tongue  to  exaggerate,  I  suppose. 

.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'  "I  SEE  you  have  a  dog.” 

)“Yes — he  used  to  be  a  hunting  dog — a  pointer. 
But  my  mother  spoiled  him.” 

“How?” 

“She  taught  him  it  wasn’t  polite  to  point.” 

«  * 

“You  can  take  it  as  an  elementary  conception 
that  when  an  article  is  sold,  it  goes  to  the 
buyer,”  said  Mr.  Farmer  in  the  economics  class. 

“With  the  exception  of  coal,”  chirped  the 
jbright  senior.  “When  that’s  bought,  it  goes  to 
'the  cellar.” 

*  t  * 

WAITRESS:  Two-minute  eggs,  sir?  I 
^thought  you  always  wanted  them  three  minutes  ? 
2  Student:  I  know,  but  I’ve  decided  to  sleep  a 
“^little  longer  mornings. 

J  *  *  ♦ 

^  MARY :  Don’t  you  find  writing  a  thankless 

J^? 

y  Sally:  On  the  contrary,  everything  I  write  is 
|tftumed  to  me  with  thanks. 

aij  .  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Prodigy':  Mother,  where  did  all  these  pretty 
jr  ioys  come  from? 

ij  Parent:  Why,  dear.  Santa  brought  them. 

Prodigy:  Did  he  bring  everything?  Did  he 
oijTOg  the  electric  train — the  baseball  glove — the 
nee  skates? 

iff  Parent:  Yes,  my  love,  he  brought  everything. 
Prodigy:  Well,  Mother,  who  buys  all  the 
in  the  stores? 
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Key  to  the  WWT 

(page  245) 


Line 

1  (1)  delete  period  after  year 

2  (2)  comma  after  Green  not  semicolon 

3  (3)  Street  not  street  (4)  delete  comma 

4  (5)  comma  after  41 

5  (6)  Gentlemen  not  Gentelmen 

6  (7)  your  not  you  (8)  months  not  month 
(9)  comma  not  semicolon  (10)  lent  not 
lend 

7  (11)  amount  not  amt. 

8  (12)  June  not  june  (13)  space  between 
other  words  (14)  advance  not  avdance  (15) 
two  spaces  after  period  (16)  did  not  done 

9  (17)  because  not  becuase  (18)  confident  not 
confidence  (19)  promptly  not  prompt 

10  (20)  receipt  not  reciept  (21)  our  not  your 
(22)  invoice  not  invoise  (23)  period  after 
invoice 

11  (24)  Honor  not  Honour  (25)  business  not 
busines  (26)  is  not  was  (27)  basis  not 
bases  (28)  successful  not  succesful  (29) 
mer-  not  merch- 

12^  (30)  and  not  an  (31)  manufacturers  not 
manufacturs  (32)  their  not  there  (33) 
reputations  not  reputation  (34)  settlement 
not  settlment 

13  (35)  strengthens  not  strenthens  (36)  de¬ 
velops  not  developes  (37)  business  not 
busines  (38)  period  not  question  mark 

14  (39)  think  not  thing  (40)  it  is  not  is  it 
(41)  fair  not  fare  (42)  $31  not  $21  (43) 
comma  not  period 

15  (44)  which  not  Which  (45)  five  not  3 
(46)  months  not  month's  (47)  overdue  not 
over  due  (48)  question  mark  not  period 
(49)  letters  not  letter 

16  (50)  item  not  itim  (51)  receiving  not 
recieving  (52)  any  not  no 

17  (53)  we  not  they  (54)  beginning  not 
begining  (55)  wonder  not  wondering  (56) 
set-  not  sett- 

19  (57) .letter  not  letters  (58)  an  not  a  (59) 
honor  not  honour 

20  (60)  word  not  words  (61)  Won't  not  Wont 

21  (62)  to  not  too  (63)  receive  not  recieve 
(64)  Just  not  just  (65)  situation  not 

«  situatoin 

22  (66)  yourself  not  youself  (67)  your  not 
you  (68)  shaken  not  shakey 

23  (69)  off  not  of  (70)  an  not  a  (71)  debt 
not  dept 

24  (72)  indent  paragraph  (73)  explanation 
not  explaination  (74)  single  space  after 
explanation 

35  (75)  don't  not  dont  (76)  lay  not  lie 

26  (77)  honorable  not  honourable  (78)  obli¬ 
gation  not  obgilation  (79)  check  not  cheque 

27  (80)  immediately  not  immediatly  (81)  pe¬ 
riod  not  question  mark 

28  (82)  Sincerely  not  Sincerly  (83)  yours  not 
Yours 

29  (84)  &  not  AND 

30  (85)  BAS  not  ABS  (86)  Smith  not  Smithe 
(87)  President  not  Presdent 
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A.  A.  BOWLE 


MA.  B.  Dick  Company  has  introduced 
its  new  complete  postwar  line  of 
stencil  duplicators,  distinguished,  it  is 
claimed,  for  their  increased  speed,  and  stur¬ 
diness  ;  faster  over-all  operation ;  and  more 
exacting  duplication  of  written,  typed,  and 
drawn  material. 

The  new  series,  consisting  of  five  models, 
covers  a  wide  price  range  and  is  styled  by 
Walter  Dorwin  Teague,  famed  industrial 
designer.  The  most  important  feature  is 
the  “Flexamatic”  control  of  paper,  ink,  and 
copy  during  the  complete  mimeographing 
process.  The  heart  of  this  control  is  the 
exclusive  roll-type  paper  feed.  It  is  built 
to  handle  a  wider  range  of  weights,  finishes, 
and  sizes  of  paper  than  ever  before  and 
with  more  speed. 

A  portable  electric  statement  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  introduced  by  R.  C. 
Allen  Business  Machines  Inc.  The  com¬ 
pany  states  that  the  product  is  duo-purpose 
in  that  it  is  both  a  statement  and  an  adding 
machine. 


A  wobbly  support  for  a  notebooli 
may  cause  endless  trouble  in 
torted  outlines.  To  the  rescue  comes  ]B 
notebook  holder  made  by  the  Zepher  Amejfij 
ican  Corporation.  The  device  clamps  coi^| 
fortably  over  the  crossed  knee  and  hoi^| 
the  book  steady  while  one  is  taking  dict^l 
tion.  It  also  serves  as  an  easily  adjustabH 
stand  when  the  typist  is  transcribing.  It 
manufactured  in  walnut,  gray,  or  burgundyP! 
Lustron. 
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The  Winslow  Product  Engineering 
Company  recently  announced  tht 
production  of  a  new  Winco  Eraser  for  typ¬ 
ists’  use.  The  eraser  section  is  held  by  an' 
aluminum  clamp  that  fits  snugly  into  a  pol¬ 
ished  aluminum  holder.  The  manufacturen 
claim  that  the  easily  adjusted  eraser  is  thin  -  p 
enough  to  get  into  the  “tight  spots”  without 
the  use  of  a  shield.  The  eraser  is  furnished  ^ 
plain  or  with  brush  attached. 

A  new  Underwood  typewriter  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  duplex  carbon  and  fabric  ,C 
ribbon  feature  was  announced  recently  bj  r 
Underwood  Corporation.  Available  in  the 
same  variety  of  carriage  widths  and  typei 
styles  as  standard  machines,  this  typewriter 
is  equipped  for  use  as  a  composing  unit  for 
lithographic  reproduction  of  typewritten 
material,  either  by  photo-offset  or  direct- 
offset  processes.  The  fabric  ribbon  feature 
enables  the  machine  to  be  used  as  a  general 
purpose  typewriter. 

The  carbon  paper  feed  mechanism  is 
designed  for  400-foot  ribbon  reels.  The  car-  -j. 
bon  paper  ribbon  feeds  only  when  operating 
the  type  bar  keys.  A  special  mechanism 
equalizes  stress  on  the  ribbon  and  eliminates 
breakage,  say  the  manufacturers. 
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Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  products  circled  below: 
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I  would  also  like  to  know  more  about: 

□  Burroughs’  Calculators . (front  cover)  | 

□  B.  Dick’s  Mimeograph  machines . (page  191)  j 

□  Hammond’s  Adjustable  Typing  Desk. ..  .(page  19J) , 

□  Gregg  Writer  Awards  . (page  195) 

□  Gregg’s  "Secretarial  Practice  Tests’’ . (page  196) 

□  Gregg’s  "Typing  for  Business  Tests’’. ...  (page  197) 

□  Eraser-Stik  .  (pafc  ^^1^ 

□  Gregg’s  One-Term  Texts . (back  cover) 


□  Remington-Rand’s  Electric  Typewriter. .  (back  cover) 

□  B.E.W.  Undergraduate  Subscriptions . 
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